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* De Klerk Discusses Future Prospects 


34000805 Cape Town LEADERSHIP in English Aug 89 
pp 24-26, 28 


[Interview with FW de Klerk by Hugh Murray] 


[Text] FW de Klerk, leader of the National Party [NP], 
Minister of National Education, and heir apparent to the 
State Presidency, exudes confidence about the forthcoming 
election: a confidence that his party will not be faced with 
a hung Parliament; and a confidence that the NP will be 
able to cope with the many serious problems that lie ahead 
nationally, regionally and internationally. But political 
observers believe De Klerk may be the last in the line of 
white Afrikaner leaders and that if his role is to be a 
worthwhile one, he will devote his energy to the democra- 
tization of South Africa. He spoke to Hugh Murray. 


[LEADERSHIP] Tensions between South Afri:2 and its 
southern African neighbors, particularly Mozambique, 
Angola and Zambia, have eased considerably. Can you 
describe why you think there is a better mood generally 
in the sub-continent? 


[De Klerk; A number of factors contribute to this 
improved climate. Firstly, economic realities demand 
that, in the best interests of all the southern African 
states, we use the opportunities that our proximity offers 
to us. It is in the interests of our neighbors to cooperate 
with us; there is a strong regional interdependence and 
also a dependence upon South Africa’s infrastructure. 


Then there is the South African government's willing- 
ness to play its role as an undisputed regional power in 
southern Africa, and the conveyance of that attitude— 
through discussion, negotiation, and interaction—to our 
neighbors. Also, the dramatic developments in Namibia 
and Angola point towards an opportunity for the region 
to rethink the situation. 


As for Mozambique, a number of economic factors 
indicate that we should cooperate, for example, our 
direct proximity, and the fact that Maputo harbour can 
be put to good use by the South African economy and 
vice versa, which can raise very necessary income for 
Mozambique. 


Du-ng my discussions with Mrs Thatcher and other 
leaders, | found their evaluation coincided with mine: 
they realize that southern Africa should be seen as a 
whole, ani they see a definite role for South Africa. 


Perhaps the major problem with southern African rela- 
tions is that too much happens covertly. Mozambique 
has complained in the past of broken South African 
promises. Is the mood now fundamentally diffcrent from 
that of two years ago when the Nkomati accord seemed 
all but dead? Can we have confidence in this new 
optimism? 


I sincerely believe we can. My discussions with President 
Chissano were very constructive. Apart from a general 
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exchange of views, we used the opportunity to deal item 
by item with the full agenda between our two countries. 


A number of new facts have been established since two 
years ago. Firstly, the South African government's bona 
fides are now accepted when we say we do not support 
Renamo (and this was publicly stated by President 
Chissano). Secondly, there are the moves towards pos- 
sible talks between the Mozambican government and 
Renamo. 


Obviously, Mozambique’s stability affects our capability 
to act. The best example is Cahora Bassa where all! the 
governments concerned are anxious to See it operative. But 
without stability, it is extremely difficult to buy electricity 
on an economically responsible basis. lt cannot be done on 
a stop/start basis. So stability is. in many areas, a pre- 
condition for implementation of the Cahora Bassa and 
other cooperative schemes. Thus the new developments 
towards stability are of great significance. 


Is President Chissano a man you can work with? 


I found him to a practical man who can listen as well as 
expound his views properly, who formulates his views 
clearly and distinctly. He has his country’s interests at 
heart, he has a fairly open mind and an understanding of 
the need for greater cohesion in southern Africa. 


There have been a number of discussions about discus- 
sions. President Kaunda has indicated a willingness to 
nold talks. Minister Pik Botha has indicated that such 
discussions would find favor. How high are such 
exchanges among your priorities? 


I regard the development of better relationships in 
southern Africa as a very important priority. With regard 
to our international position, it 1s important that this 
happen. But more important, it makes sense for us and 
our neighbors to improve our relationships and to 
expand our interaction not only in the economic field 
but also in other fields. 


You have assumed the leadership of the National 
Party—and will most likely succeed President PW 
Botha—at a time which 1s probably the most fraught in 
this country’s history. Is there not a fundamental conflict 
between the separate roles of leader of the major white 
political party, and State President, in that the former 
represents sectional interests while ‘he latter must safe- 
guard the rights and the future of al. South Africans? The 
national Party has been severely criticized for seeking its 
own survival at everyone else's expense. 


Your question addresses two aspects: firstly, the general 
Situation in our country; and the secondly, the powers of 
the State President. With regard to the first aspect, it is 
correct that the situation is fraught with difficulties. On 
the flip side of the coin, however, 1989/90 abounds with 
opportunities. As a result of a number of factors, inter 
alia developments in Namibia, there has been more than 
a slight improvement in the climate and it 1s conducive, 
I think, to progress in the pattern of dialogue and 


negotiation in southern and South Africa. These oppor- 
tunities build new platforms towards the final goal. We 
need an understanding which can only be reached 
through negotiation, preceded by fundamental dialogue. 
1 thyak that is possible both inside South Africa and in 
so.thern Africa. Our goal 1s also to have South Africa 
reinstated to its rightful position in the international 
community, with the retention of our dignity. With 
regard to the second aspect, my party and I believe that 
as part of the constitutional renewal towards which we 
are moving, we must have a very close look at the 
position of the State President—maybte a redefinition of 
his powers and duties, and the way in which he is elected. 
1 grant that the existing situation, where the State Pres- 
ident is leader of the majority party in one of the Houses 
of Parliament, inherently carries a few problems. We 
have publicly stated our intention to address this as part 
of the constitutional reform programme. 


How are you going to redress the lack of representation 
of blacks in the major decision-making bodies? Your 
plan of action is most specific about democracy, but 
while there is no clarity and no representation, white 
domination of blacks remains. 


Any new look at the President’s position will have to 
consider that, as long as so much power is centered in 
one person, it will be very difficult to obviate domina- 
tion of any one group by another—which is our stated 
goal. We say all the people of South Africa, whether they 
be black, white, Indian or colored, must have a vote, 
must elect their leaders, and must, through their leaders. 
become part of all decisions affecting their lives. They 
must therefore become involved at all levels of govern- 
ment in such a way that no one group will be able to 
dominate the other. In as much as it can be said that the 
white group in South Africa dominates the others, that 
must be moved away from. 


But we must not exchange white supremacy, white 
domination, however you would like to refer to it, with 
another form of domination. So we are looking for a 
system, through negotiation, which will ensure full par- 
ticipation for all on a non-discriminatory, fair and just 
basis. But preventative measures must be built in to 
ensure that the system can’t be manipulated, to prevent 
a simple majority from getting all power in its hands and 
dominating minorities. Because of the diversity of our 
country, it is also necessary to accommodate the needs 
arising from that diversity. I am not just talking of racial 
differences. There are minorities among the black people 
who also would not like to see simple majority rule 
instituted in South Africa. 


The President, and the whole administration, appear 
bogged down in a nightmare of committees. Won't it be 
essential for the new President to streamline his and 
government's activities, so that they can focus on the 
broad picture without getting swamped by the detail? 
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Any president would be wise to continue with the 
initiatives taken by President Botha in eradicating 
unnecessary red tape and in streamlining the adminis- 
tration of the country. 


I cannot agree that we have not had success. It is a 
generality which is often repeated that, notwithstanding 
government's efforts, the bureaucracy is growing. Proper 
analysis proves that in the past five or more years, the 
growth of what one should really term the bureaucracy 
has been minimal. Taken against population growth, we 
have actually made a breakthrough towards containing 
the bureaucracy. The growth occurred in service depart- 
ments such as education, where pupil numbers grow by 
4.1 percent a year. requiring more teachers if you want to 
improve education standards. 


We remain committed to streamlined and effective 
administration, which includes a smaller and more effec- 
tive civil service. Moreover. economic vibrancy will 
depend also upon government's ability to reduce its 
share of the economy. 


Does the NP still hanker after the support it lost to the 
Conservative Party? 


The perception that we look over our right shoulder all 
the time and pander to those who would prefer to 
support the CP [Conservative Party] 1s wrong. We 
strongly believe the NP has its own direction. We don't 
vacillate between left and right. The NP 1s the only whole 
party because those to the mght of us, the CP, over- 
emphasize one aspect of reality—diversity—and under- 
emphasize or ignore the interwoven interest, the inter- 
dependence and the togetherness, of all South Africans. 


The Democratic Party and its predecessors tend to 
under-emphasize or ignore the diversity and over- 
emphasize the togetherness. Both of them are actually 
dealing with half of the reality. The NP’s direction 1s 
really the only realistic approach towards the full reality 
of South Africa. 


| have never looked over my right shoulder. Definitely, 
in this and the previous election, when the central theme 
of our constitutional message has been one of sharing 
power, of bringing all people into all levels of govern- 
ment, | cannot understand how any critic can say we are 
pandering to the right. I think it 1s unfair criticism. 


You personally are going to have to deal with some very 
direct demands for equality and proper representation. 
People say FW de Klerk has a friendly face which he has 
shown to the country and the world, but that 1t 1s going 
to need more than a friendly face to deal with these 
things. Moreover, that if you don’t deal with them, this 
well be the last term to which the NP 1s elected to govern. 
The chips are down. Nobody doubts your sincerity but 
people do question whether the NP can break irrevers- 
ibly with the past. 


What ts the essential ingredient in your own leadership 
that you think will move us into a different South Africa” 
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How will you cope with demands for the scrapping of the 
Group Areas Act, the Population Registration Act, those 
things your ambassadors all over the world beg for and 
simply never get? 


Il and my party have committed ourselves to working 
very hard for a breakthrough in the negotiation process. 
I would like to quote from our action plan: “The NP 
commits itself to pursue the following objectives during 
the next five years: to promote a set of common values as 
a basis for a peaceful political system without inhibiting 
the identity of groups; to engage recognized leaders of al! 
groups committed to the pursuit of peaceful solutions in 
talks and negotiations about the political, social and 
economic systems for a new South AFrica.” 


One of our top priorities is, therefore, to draw represen- 
tative leaders from all walks of life into the planning 
process for a new dispensation. We believe it would be 
wrong and counterproductive to put detailed blueprints 
on the table and then to say: “This is what the nice new 
South Africa will look like. Now come and enjoy it"” 


Common sense and logic tell us that this approach would 
not succeed. It would evoke negative emotional! reac- 
tions. To establish what the new South Africa should 
look like requires building a broader consensus among 
the representative leaders. Incidentally, this is an 
approach which seems to be shared by other pol.tical 
parties who also refrain from publishing blueprints. 


But we must have a new constitution. We must replace 
certain Acts which have a long history with a new basis 
for assuring that interests of individuals and minority 
groups are assured. We are totally committed to that but 
we have not stopped at generalities. We have supported 
in principle a bill of rights. We have supported negotia- 
tion not only with regard to constitutional development 
but also with regard to how conflict in other spheres can 
be avoided in a non-discriminatory manner 


On the Group Areas Act we stated publicly that we were 
not wedded to specific methods. With regard to residen- 


tial areas, we believe that, according to the principle of 


freedom of association, people should be allowed to 
associate on the basis which they themselves prefer. 


Built into our plan of action 1s, therefore, the concept of 
optionality. And we have put our money where our 
mouths are. For the first time in South Africa, there wil! 
be g"eas where anyone can live irrespective of race. For 
a start we are openly promoting it in all metropolitan 
areas. It is a practical manifestation of our commitment 
to free association. 


Can you see some of the traditionally great government 
schools like Pretoria Boys’ High, SACS , Rondebosch 
Boys’ High, the Grey High Schools being permitted to 
become multi-racial, as so m2iiy have requested” 


In regard to education, it would be preferable to build in 
viable options for those who prefer to attend schools 
which are open to all population groups. The method 
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which we have chosen 1s to make private schools more 
viable. Our per capita subsidies to private schools have 
been increased to match the per capita running costs of 
State schools. Private schools in most provinces have a 
better dea! than they used to have. There 1s no bar to 
private involvement in that regard and we sincerely 
believe that that option must be open. As far as state 
schools are concerned, we believe that, on educational 
grounds, it ts better to retain the existing situation. 


So you would not be sympathetic where individual state 
schools expressed a preference to be non-racial? 


I think it would cause more problems than it would 
solve. It would bring conflict into every school commu- 
nity in South Africa. 


One construction on the meeting between President 
Botha and Mr Mandela is that government has begun the 
process of discussion and even negotiation with the ANC 
{Atrican Nationa! Congress}. What. in vour view, ‘vas the 
Significance of that meeting 


My party and I support the fact that the meeting took 
place. For a long time we have been saying we are 
prepared to talk to any person or organization com- 
mitted to peaceful solutions. The meeting 1s put into 
proper perspective by the fact that such a commitment 
was enunciated there, and confirmed by a statement. 
Our commiuiment that anybody secking peaceful solu- 
tions is welcome in the process of dialogue, consultation 
and negotiation, holds firm 


Until recently. individual members of government were 
very critical people who held discussions with the 
ANC. There seems to be more toierance now for the level 
and frequency of such discussions 

We remain very critical of the type of safari which has 
been taking place between here and Lusaka or Harare for 
talks with the ANC. At this very moment, the ANC 1s 
still perpetrating deeds of violence agaist innocent 
civilians. planting bombs, intimidating them. They have 
no action plan which includes a policy of violence. The 
people who go there lend a credibility to the ANC which 
it does not deserve at this point. it was interesting that 
the communique issued after | saw Mrs Thatcher 
referred twice to the need for negotiation in South 
Africa. and qualitied that twice with a call against the use 
of violence 


Writers and town councilors and whoever go there are 


being naive—they are playing into the hands of an 
organization trying to create credibility for its policy of 
violence 


Some of those discussions. particularly those with cer- 
tain church groups, legal people and other men of high 
principle who do not condone violence in any form. are 
aimed directly at trying to persuade the ANC to abandon 
its armed struggle. Is there no purpose in that kind of 
discussion” 
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Government has opened the door for peaceful negotia- 
tion. Whichever way you look at it, there is no need for 
continued violence under such circumstances. By saying 
that I don’t inean that violence was justified a year or 
more ago. But just from the point of view of cold logic, if 
the door is open, you needn't kick it down. 


What impact did your meeting with Mrs Thatcher and 
European leaders make on you? 


Personally, it was a wonderful opportunity to meet 
leaders of stature, competent people. I found it 
enriching. From South Africa's point of view, it offered 
me the opportunity to put across the views of govern- 
ments as they are and not as interpreted by critical 
media. And I used that opportunity to the full. It also 
offered me the opportunity to apprise myself directly, 
and again in an unadulterated form, of South Africa’s 
international position. I was heartened by the recogni- 
tion that solutions for South Africans must be found by 
South Africans in South Africa. Secondly, I found all the 
leaders well informed on South Africa. Most impor- 
tantly, I found a genuine desire that southern and South 
Africa should find a way towards peaceful settlement 
and dynamic development. 


The state of emergency remains a major domestic and 
international controversy. How can we conduct any 
process of normalization while it continues? 


One must counterpose whether it is possibie to have 
peaceful talks and negotiations in an atmosphere where 
anarchy is threatened, where the daily routine in schools 
and in work places is disrupted. The purpose of the state 
of emergency is not to suppress, but to create a climate 
which will be conducive to peaceful solutions. We are 
committed to ending the state of emergency as soon as 
possible. This was made clear when it was re:nstated by 
the State President who that, if that proved impossible, 
government would also consider lessening restrictions. 
That is a serious commitment. 


I could testify, having been part of the decision, to the 
agonizing over the decision. But in the final analysis, the 
State President, having listened to all his advisers, came 
to the conclusion—which I support that it was still 
necessary. I think this is borne out by the recent threats 
of protest which might lead to violence. 


Your great indaba, as you originally described it, implies 
something enormously far-reaching. It certainly cannot 
be a hollow thing—it has to have an objective, it must 
bear fruit. How long will we have to wait before the 
formalization of this indaba? 


I have clearly stated the need for negotiation, that, at a 
certain point in time, more structure should be given to 
the negotiation process. This is a logical consequence if 
the goal is a negotiated understanding. 


The tempo in which one could attain that cannot be 
determined by me and my party or, for that matter, the 
government of the Republic of South Africa alone. Other 
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factors will influence the time scale. I would like to see it 
happen as soon as possible. Time is of the essence. But 
there are stumbling blocks in the way of real progress. 
Unfortunately, in this time of electioneering, parties go 
out of their way to sow suspicion. Hopefully, after the 
election, when the score has been settled, the negative 
influences will reconsider their position. | don’t think 
that they are doing the country a service. 


We must move as quickly as possible. In my public life, 
I will be putting every ounce of energy into this effort, 
because we sincerely believe it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that we really start talking. 


I think it would be proper to draw a distinction between 
intensive dialogue, consultation and real negotiation. In 
the final analysis, negotiation—from a jurist’s point of 
view—means that those who participate to reach agree- 
ment, must have the authority to enter into the agreement. 


Nor is it inconceivable that, as part of this process of 
building a new South Africa, the representatives of all 
those who participate in a more structured negotiation 
process should be ascertained, determined, defined, by a 
democratic process. 


* Communist Party Outlines Program at Congress 


34000804 London THE AFRICAN COMMUNIST 
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[The Path To Power—Programme of the South African 
Communist Party Adopted at the 7th Congress, 1989°"] 


{Text} 


Introduction 


The prospects of achieving a revolutionary break- 
through in South Africa are greater today than ever 
before in our history. The apartheid regime faces an 
all-round crisis which results from our broad revolu- 
tionary offensive, together with the internal contradic- 
tions among the rulers. The crisis of racial tyranny 
cannot be resolved, except by the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of our country. 


The national liberation offensive is led by the African 
National Congress in revolutionary alliance with the 
vanguard workers’ party—the South African Commu- 
nist Party [SACP]—and the South African Congress of 
Trade Unions. It ts a national liberation struggle that 
combines many mass democratic contingents—the 
youth, women, students, civic and others—and the trade 
union movement. 


The mobilisation, organisation and unity in action of 
this large front of forces has swept into every corner of 
our country, into the factories, townships, schools, and 
rural villages. Our struggle is known through the world, 
stirring freedom-loving people in every country. The 
building of this broad front of forces inside and outside 
our country has been the greatest achievement of our 
struggle. 
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The Communist Pany of South Africa, the first Commu- 
nist Party on the African continent, was formed on 30 July 
1921. Our Party was rooted in South African struggles, and 
in socialist organisations and socialist thinking which had 
existed in various forms since the turn of the century. The 
formation of our Party was also directly inspired by the 
Bolshevik Party of Lenin, and ts vanguard role in the 
world’s first proletarian socialist revolution in Rus: ia, the 
Great October Revolution of 1917. 


One of the first attacks by the Nationalist Party regime on 
the people's rights was the Suppression of Communism 
Act of 1950, which banned the Communist Party of South 
Africa. This attack was the beginning of an assault on the 
whole democratic movement. In the 28 years before its 
banning the Communist Party had played a pioneering 
role in rooting the theory and practice of Marxism- 
Leninism in South African soil. In South African condi- 
tions this meant, above all, playing a leading role in 
building the national liberation movement. Party mem- 
bers also played a leading role in organising black workers 
into the trade union movement. 


It was no accident that the apartheid regime made this 
Party and the ideas and practice of Marxism-Leninism 
its first target. Communism stands for the direct oppo- 
site of apartheid colonialism. Communism stands for the 
rights of the workers and oppressed people, against all 
forms of racism, privilege, colonialism and exploitation. 
Communism stands for peace, freedom, democracy, 
national independence and social progress. 


The banning of the Communist Party and the persecution 
of individual commun:sts have proved incapable of 
destroying us. Within a short time aiter the banning and 
dissolution of the Party, underground groups of commu- 
nists were formed in several centres. In 1953 the first 
underground conference of the Pariy under its .. ¥ name. 
the SOUTH AFRICAN COMMUNIST PARTY, was held. 


Today the influence and prestige of the South African 
Communist Party is greater than at any time in its 
history. Although it has been forced to operate in the 
underground for nearly 40 years, our Party is one of the 
main pillars of the nationa! liberation movement. The 
principles, the strategic objectives, and the organisa- 
tional approach which our Party pioneered from the 
1920s have come to be widely accepted among the broad 
masses within our coun'ry. 


In the decisive period ahead, the SACP has a crucial role 
to play in the mobilising, organising and ideological 
development of all contingents in our revolutionary 
struggle, and in particular the South African working 
class. The struggle ior national liberation, the destruc- 
tion of colonialism of a special type and the transition to 
socialism in South Africa require a vanguard Marxist- 
Leninist party capable of providing a highly disciplined 
organisation and the guiding light of a scientific socialist 
outlook grounded in South African realities. 


In 1962 the South African Comraunist Party adopted tts 
programme, “The Road to South African Freedom.” 
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The 1962 programme has made an indelible contribu- 
tion to the scientific analysis of the situation in South 
Africa, and to practical revolutionary work for national 
liberation. ft has proved to be a major guiding light over 
more than a quarter of a century of struggle, inspiring the 
work of party and non-party militants alike. 


But after 27 years there have been major changes in the 
world, in our region, and within South Africa itself. The 
deepening crisis of racial tyranny in our country and the 
great wave of mass struggles over the last decade have 
brought our immediate goal much closer, and they have 
introduced a wealth of revolutionary experience. The 
period ahead is pregnant with revolutionary potential 
and challenges. 


In this programme the South African Communist Party 
analyses the fundamental features of South African 
society and considers the main characteristics of the 
present international situation and of the region in which 
we live. It puts forward our strategic approach to the 
Struggle «9 end national oppression and to advance to 
socialism, with the ultimate objective of building com- 
munism in South Africa. It outlines the main tasks of the 
Marxist-Leninist vanguard party of the working class, 
and the immediate path to power in the national demo- 
cratic revolution. 


The Communist Party 1s the leading political force of the 
South African working class. Together with our allies in 
the liberation front headed by the ANC [African 
National Congress], our immediate aim is to win the 
objectives of the national democratic revolution, whose 
main content is the national liberation of the African 
people in particular, and the black people in general, the 
destruction of the economic and political power of the 
racist ruling class, and the establishment of one united, 
non-racial, democratic South Africa in which the 
working class wili be ihe dominant force. 


The Communist Party has no interests separate from 
those of the working people. The Communists are sons 
and daughters of the people, and share with them the 
over-riding necessity to pui an end to the suffering and 
humiliation of apartheid. The destruction of colonialism 
and the winning of national freedom is the essential 
condition and the key for future advance to the supreme 
aim of the Communist Party: the establishment of a 
socialist South Africa, laying the foundations of a class- 
less, Commu St society. 


1. The World Revolutionary Process 


The revolutionary struggle in South Africa is part of a 
world revolutionary process whose main tendency 1s the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, from societies 
based on exploitation to a new world free of exploitation 
and oppression by: 


* competition between the two opposing social sys- 
tems—capitalism and socialism—for the allegiance of 
humankind: 
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* more and more peoples taking the path to social 
progress: 

e the struggle of the newly liberated countries for gen- 
uine, independent development. 

e the struggle for the final liquidation of the colonia! 
system. 


Our period is also one in which the whole of humankind 
faces problems that endanger the very survival of our 
shared planet. The threat of nuclear war, the catastrophic 
problems of the developing countries, such as debt. 
famine and disease, all affect. directly and indirectly, the 
highly industrialised and developing countries alike. 
These problems require the broadest international co- 
operation for their resolution. While such broad co- 
operation is absolutely imperative, the only guarantee of 
a lasting solution to these problems lies with the deep- 
ening and consolidation ef the main historical tendency 
of our epoch—the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. 


This main tendency of world development does not take 
place without difficulties. Although imperialism has lost 
power over fully one third of humanity now in socialist 
countries, although it has lost its coionial empires and 
undergone serious crises, it remains a powerful and 
dangerous enemy of social progress. In its attempt to 
reverse the main trend of world developmeni and to 
recapture the historical initiative, imperialism relies on 
its still vast economic, political, cultural and military 
resources. 


The growing instability and internal crises of modern 
capitalism do nct lead to its automatic collapse. In the 
present period a number of features have enabled inter- 
national capital to prolong its existence and delay its 
end. A major scientific and technological revolution 1s 
occurring in both the advanced socialist and capitalist 
countries. In the capitalist countries this scientific and 
technological revolution has greatly accelerated the cen- 
tralisation and concentration of capital, and spurred on 
the growth of giant transnational corporations. 


In the 1980s transnational corporations accounted for 
over one-third of all the capitalist world’s manufacturing 
output, more than one-half of its foreign trade. and for 
up to 80 percent of new hardware and technology pat- 
ents. This high !evel of centralisation enables imperi- 
alism to manipulate material, financial and human 
resources throughout the non-socialist world. New cen- 
tres of capital accumulation have been opened up in 
Latin America and the Far East. 


Pursuing maaiinum profits, the transnational corpora- 
tions are able to adapt promptly to changing conditions 
in the market, shifting their activities from country to 
country, and from one branch of production to another 
In the process they close down hundreds of factories. 
reduce production and employment possibilities. and 
ride roughshod over the interests and well-being of 
working people throughout the capitalist world. 
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The transnational corporations are the shock-force of 
neo-co!onialism im the developing countries of Asia, 
Latin America and Africa. Unequal trage and the impo- 
sition of a massive debt burden on the developing 
countries are the principal means for maintaining and 
deepening neo-colonial subjugation. Through the control 
of commodity and money markets, the imperialists drive 
down the price of raw materials produced in the devel- 
oping countries. At the same time the prices of commod- 
ities that the developing countries are forced to impon 
are inflated. In 1987 the debt of developing countries to 
the imperialist banks was the equivalent of almost 30 
percent of the gross annua! product of the entire non- 
socialist world. Already Africa is transterring more cap- 
ital abroad in debt service and other payments to the 
imperialists than it 1s recerving in aid and new loans. The 
imperialists, through agencies like ihe World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund use the resulting eco- 
nomic problems to impose policy directions on these 
countries that bring ever greater misery and mass star- 
vation tc milhons of their peoples 


Militarism has always been an inherent feature of impe- 
rialism. In attempting to reverse the gains of socialism 
and national liberation, imperialism has entangled the 
world in a web of aggressive blocs and military bases. It 
has created hotheds of tension at the borders of the 
socialist countries, and in strategic regions of the world. 
It supports the most reactionary and terrorist regimes. 


The aggressive role of the apartheid regime in southern 
Afr.ca 1s not just part of the struggle for survival by the 
last bastion of white colonial rule in our continent. It is 
also a component of a global imperialist strategy. The 
politico-military strategy of United States imperialism in 
regard to regional conflicts aims at defeating national 
liberation movements and undermining progressive, 
anti-imperialist governments in the developing world. hi 
involves the export of counter-revolution, direct military 
intervention and the building up of regional military 
surrogates: either in the form of sub-imperialist states 
like Zionist Israel and the South Afncan apartheid 
regime, or bandit forces like the Contras in Nicaragua. 
MNR [Mozambique National Resistance] in Mozam- 
bique and Unita in Angola. These regional forces act in 
the general interests of imperialism within their respec- 
tive regions. There are, however, also internal pressures 
and tendencies that can lead, on occasion, to secondary 
contradictions developing between these regional forces 
and imperialism 


It 1s in the threat of world nuclear war generated by 
imperialism that the anti-popular nature of capitalism 
today 1s most convincingly demonstrated. In an attempt 
to restore their undermined international position, the 
most aggressive end reactionary circles in the imperialist 
world continue to whip up international tensions with 
anti-Soviet and anti-communist propaganda. They have 
also encouraged the massive build-up of arms by the 
most reactionary. regional regimes. With the assistance 
of imperialism Zionist Israel and the apartheid regime 
now both possess a nuclear capacity. The tact that two 
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regimes, which are the source of continuing military ana 
economic aggression against their respective regions. 
possess the nuclear bomb 1s a real threat to world peace. 


In the present historical period the major issue thai 
confronts all of humanity is the struggle against a nuclear 
war. A nuclear holocaust would obj:terate our entire 
planet. In the light of these changing realities war 1s no 
longer inevitable. The consistent. peace-promoting 
policy of the socialist countries, and the world-wide 
anti-war movement play a leading role in the struggle to 
prevent the destruction of human civilisation. Interna- 
uonally, 1 is imperative that the struggle against the 
squandering of enormous resources On weapons of mass 
destruction 1s linked to the struggle to overcome the 
intolerable sufferings of millions upon millions of people 
in the developing countries. [s: South Afmeca the all- 
round intensification of the revolutionary struggle for 
the isolation and overthrow of the apartheid regime 1s 
our main task in contributing to the overall struggle for 
world peace. 


The Three Main Revolut:cnary Contingents 


Of all the diverse progressive and revolutionary forces 
confronting imperialism in our time, there are three 
main revolutionary contingents: 


¢ the world socialist system. 

e the national liberation movements and anti- 
imperialist forces in the developing countries. and 

e the working class movement in the developed cap- 
talist countries. 


Alongside these main contingents, a major tendency in 
the present period has been the emergence of mass 
democratic movements in the advanced caprtalist coun- 
tities. These movements mobilise millions of people 
around issues such as peace. the preservation of our 
environment, and the anti-apartheid struggle. While not 
necessarily being revolutionary in character. these 
broad-based mass democratic movements share impor- 
tant objectives with the three major world revolutionary 


contingents. They have contributed to the weakening of 


imperialism, isolating its most reactionary and dan- 
gerous circles. 


The World Socialist System 


World imperialism was dealt its first blow in 191 7—by 
the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia. After the end of the Second World War and the 
defeat of German fascism and Japanese militarism. the 
world-wide historical process of social liberation was 
marked by the overthrow of exploiters in several coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia and then Cuba. Socialism has 
turned into a world system, asserting itself on vast 
expanses of the earth. Socialist countries today represent 
a powerful international force. Some of therm possess 
highly developed economies, a considerable scientific 
base, and a ~eliable military defence potential. World 
socialism accounts for more than one-third of the 
world’s population, in dozens of countries advancing 
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along a path that reveals the intellectual and moral 
potential of humanity. A new way of life is taking shape 
in which there are neither oppressors nor th. oppressed, 
neither explorers nor the exploited. in which power 
belongs to the people. 


There are three main ways in which the world socialist 
system contribute to the world revolutvonary process. 
First, the existence of socialist countries, ther; growing 
might. and their foreign policies. based on working class 
internationalism, have brought about gradual changes in 
the world-wide balance of forces between impenalism 
and ail the forces opposing 11. The growing might of the 
socialist countries restricts imperialism’s ability to 
export counter-revolution. Secondly. the advances of the 
socialist Countries inspire the working people throughout 
the world to struggle for social and national emancipa- 
tion, raising the level of their demands and programmes 
of action. Thirdly, socialist countries provide significant 
and many-sided support to revolutionary movements 
throughout the world. In short. the growing might of 
world socialism creates more favourable conditions for 
the working, people of the world to attain peace. democ- 
racy and social progress. 


Socialism has demonstrated its enormous potential for 
all-round progress. But the world-wide process of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism has not been without 
negative features. In the Soviet Union itself socialism 
had to be built in a country with a low level of capitalist 
development. a predominantly peasant population, and 
many national communities with different levels of 
development, including survivals of feudalism and even 
earlier social systems. The new workers’ state had to find 
its own way, without historical models to follow, and in 
the face of local counter.revolution and the invasion of 
armies from the leading imperialist powers. 


The classical industrnalisation pattern of the < dvanced 
capitalist countries, which took between 100 and 200 
years, was based largely on resources plundered from 
colonies. In contrast, in building its industrial base in 
less than 20 years, the Soviet Union had only its own 
resources on which to rely. not least the heroism and 
dedication of its revolutionary working class and Party. 


These difficult origins help to explain, but in no way to 
justify the emergence of a party and government system 
of administrative command, leading to extensive 
bureaucratic control and criminal violations of socialtst 
justice. These were exposed by the 20th and 27th Con- 
gresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. For 
a number of decades democratic procedures were 
neglected im the Soviet Union, and the cult of the 
personality dominated the leadership, the Party and the 
whole country. Given the pre-eminent position of the 
Soviet Union within the world communist movement, 
some of these negative tendencis also affected Commu- 
nist Partres arcu d the werd, including our own 


Within the Soviet Umon elements of stagnation and 
other phenomena alien to socialism began to appear 
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Since the 27th Congress of the CPSU [Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union] an important process has been 
initiated for democratisation, restructuring (perestroika) 
and openness (glasnost), with the aim of ensuring the 
fuller realisation of the economic, moral and cu)tural 
possibilities opened up by socialism. 


The South African Communist Party strives constantly 
for the strengthening of ties between all socialist coun- 
tries and for international Communist unity at all levels. 
We regard such unity as essential for the progress of 
world socialism, the defence of peace and the advance of 
the national liberation struggle everywhere. The prole- 
tarian internationalism of the socialist countries bas, 
amongst other things, played an outstanding role in the 
revolutionary victory of the Vietnamese people over 
U.S. imperialism, and in the defence of the Cuban 
revolution. In southern Africa, progressive and revolu- 
tionary forces have a long and warm experience of the 
consistent, selfless assistance of the socialist countries. In 
particular, the contribution of the Cuban internationalist 
forces, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries to 
the defeat of apartheid and imperialist plans in Angola 
has been of decisive importance for our whole region. 


The National Liberation Movement and the 
Anti-Imperialist Struggle of the Developing Countries 


The national liberation movement and the developing 
countries have played an exceptional part in the world- 
wide struggle against imperialism. They have contrib- 
uted greatly to changing the balance of forces in the 
world in favour of peace and socialism. As recently as the 
1950s, almost one third of the world’s population was 
ruled by colonial powers. In the last three decades the 
national liberation movement has dealt a major blow to 
colonialism. Today very little is left of the colonial 
system in its classical forms. This is an achievement of 
world-wide historical importance. 


A major inter-governmental forum for the new'y inde- 
pendent and other developing countries is the Non- 
Aligned Movement, which has emerged as an importam 
force in world politics. The Non-Aligned Movernent has 
an anti-war, anti-imperialist, anti-colonialist and anti- 
racist orientation. It also promotes the struggle for 2 new 
world economic order. 


First put forward in 1973 by the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, the basic principies of a new world economic 
order to break out of the present grave situation were 
declared to be: 


¢ the sovereignty and equality of all states: 

¢ the right of every country to choose its own road of 
development. 

¢ the sovereignty of every state over its own nat onal 
resources and economy, 

* the right to contre! the activities of the transnational 
corporations, and 

* economic aid witheut any political or military strings. 
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The crippling debt burden of the 1980s has made the 
demand for a new international economic order ever 
more relevant. 


The governments of the developing countries pursue a 
variety of different policies. The most progressive among 
them have a socialist ornentation, involving a gradual 
transition by economically under-developed societies to 
socialism. In these countries the foundations for social 
ownership of the means of production are being laid. 
Progressive and social and economic changes are being 
introduced to implement reform, stamp out illiteracy 
and involve the broad masses 1a building a new society. 


The efforts of socialist-oriented countries to develop 
encounter fierce opposition from reactionary interna- 
tional circles. Imperialism considers vast regions of Asia. 
Latin America and Africa as spheres of its special 
interest. There it acts to trample on the rights and 
aspirations of the developing nations. 


The anti-imperialist struggles of the developing coun- 
tries are closely related to those of liberation movements 
Struggling against the iast remnants of the colonial 
system. In particular, Zionist Israel and apartheid South 
Africa are springboards to destabilise independent coun- 
tries throughout their respective regions. The struggles of 
the Palestinian people under the leadership of the PLO 
[Palestine Liberation Organization], the Namibian 
people under the leadership of SWAPO [South West 
Africa People’s Organization], and of South Africa's 
majority under the leadership of the ANC, have an 
importance beyond their immediate context. 


The Working Class Movement in the Advanced 
Capitalist Countries 


The most organised detachments of the working class 
movement in capitalist countries are concentrated in 
Western Europe, North America and Jzepan. There are 
long traditions of militant class struggle in most of the 
mayor capitalist countries. In some there are mass Com- 
munist Parties that play an important role in social and 
political life. The Communist Parties, the progressive 
wing of the trade union movements, and progressive 
sections of social democratic organisations lead all dem 
ocratic clements in these countries on the struggle against 
monopoly capital. 


On the other hand, there have also been contradictory 
tendencies within the working class movements of the 
major imperialist centres. Reformism, class collabora- 
tron and even big power chauvinism have often reared 
their ugly heads. The material base for such negative 
phenomena has been the relative cushioning of sections 
of these metropolitan working classes, by some of the 
crumbs from the enormous wealth accumulated by 
imperialism through the super-exploitation of colonies 
anc neo-colonies. 


The working people of the advanced capitalist countries 
are now experiencing growing unemployment, and a 
rising cost of living. By the med-1980s the number of 
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unemployed in these countries had risen to more than 35 
raillion. The transnational corporations and the regimes 
representing their interests have used mass unemploy- 
ment to attack the material, social and democratic gains 
of the working class, and to undermine their trade 
unions. In the face of this offensive, the continuation of 
the class struggie 1s essential. 


At the same time, the strategic orientation of Commu- 
nist Parties in the advanced capitalist countries 1s 
towards broad, democratic, anti-monopoly coalitions. 
The possibilities of working in this direction have been 
greatly enhanced by the emergence, since the late | 960s, 
of various mass democratic movements. These mass 
democratic Movements now constitute an important 
motive force for social development on a world-scale. 
These movements involve people of various political 
orientations and social status—often drawn from the 
middle strata. They tend to be non-partisan, mobilising 
around single issues such as peace. women’s rights, the 
protection of the environment, and the anti-racist and 
anti-apartheid struggles. Their basic concerns and pop- 
ular character nevitably bring them into opposition with 
monopoly domination and the policies of the most 
reactionary circles of imperialism. 


These tendencies underline the need for, and possibil:- 
ties of unity of all progressive forces in the advanced 
capitalist countries. However, social and global prob- 
lems can only be fully solved on the basis of the interests 
of the working class whose objective social position 
makes it central in this regard. 


The South African Communist Party believes it 1s the task 
of ali revolutionaries to grasp "he interconnections between 
the world’s revolutionary contingents, to learn from inter- 
national experience. to apply this experience creatively 
according to concrete conditions, and to approach national! 
problems in unity with international ones. 


The South African Communist Party 1s part of the world 
communist forces. True to the principles of working 
class internationalism, the Party works for the unity of 
the workers of the whole world, and especially of th< 
Marxist-Leninist parties. We work for the unity c. all 
wovid anti-imperialist and progressive forces in the life- 
and-death strugyle for nuclear disarmament and interna- 
tional relations based on mutual respect. This policy 
coincides with the fundamental interests of the people of 
our country. It is in harmony with the aim of indepen- 
dence and integrity for our country, and for regional and 
all-African co-operation and unity. 


2. The Revolutionary Process in Africa 


The South African national liberation struggle 1s taking 
place within the context of important developments in 
southern Africa and the continent as a whole. These 
developments exert enormous influence on our struggle. 
as much ass South African events have a bearing on the 
struggles of the peoples of Africa for full democratic and 
independent develonment. 
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The peoples of Africa share a common history which 
predates the colonial era. Sudyected to various forms of 
colonial plunder by imperialism, their struggles for inde- 
peadence have always been seen as a common fight against 
a common enemy. This sense of collective responsibility 
forms the basis for a shared anti-imperialist sentiment, the 
most crucial and urgent of whose tasks 1s the compiete 
decolonisation of the continent. 


Although the social conditions within our country are. in 
many ways, different from the genera, situation in most 
of Afmca, the root and essence of the system within 
South Africa differs little from the classical colonial 
system to which the rest of the continent was subjected. 
Our struggles and the destiny of African peoples are 
deeply interconnected. 


The attainment of independence by the majority of 
Afncan peoples constitutes the greatest political advance 
of the past three decades on the continent. From colonial 
subjugation, virtually the whole of Africa is today made 
up of independent states, with the political instruments 
to determine their destiny. This achievement 1s a direct 
result of the heroic struggles of the African masses: the 
peasants, workers, intelligentsia and other forces. 


While similarities bound, each country and each people 
have their own characteristics. The level of economic 
development differs from country to country and region 
to region. The paths to politica! power, the correlation 
and class forces in the nationa! liberation alliances before 
and after independence: the colonial metropolis with 
which they have had to contend; and the immediate 
geo-political envi, onment in which they are situated—all 
these have a profound influence on the political pro- 
cesses in each country. 


Today, Africa is made up of a wide variety of political 
systems and forms of government. 


In countries where the compradore bourgeoisie— 
underlings of imperialist forces—dominate the machin- 
eres of state, economic resources have been laid bare to 
plunder by transnational corporat.ons, with some fringe 
benefits to the local ruling groups. In such countries, and 
those in which other sections of the bourgeoisie or 
aspirant capitalists took the reins of power, a parasitic 
variant of the capitalist class—the bureaucratic bour- 
geoisie—has emerged. This group feeds on corruption 
and 1s tied to international capital. Politically, these 
reactionary capitalists rely on force and progressive- 
sounding slogans to suppress the yearnings of the 
working people for independent development 


In some countries sections of the national bourgeorsiec 
who, though aspiring for growth and prosperity as a 
class, came into power with the support of the working 
people: in particular the working class and poor peas- 
antry. This group, relying on this alliance, and moved by 
genuinely patriotic aims, has taken an active part in 
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Struggies against imperialist domination. tor indepen- 
dent national development. In these countries, restric- 
trons have been placed on the involvement of transna- 
tional corporations. Industrial and land reforms 
including a relatively strong state sector have been 
introduced. In the fields of education, health and in the 
political system some reforms have been effected to 
benefit the people and ensure their participation— 
though limited—in the poltica! process 


A decisive role in the development of socio-political 
forms in Africa is played by th ' | * Strata, especially 
professional groups and se iail businessmen 
Numerically strong, and b in .oe urban centres, they 
are the social base that h. ¢ th: leadership lavers of 
liberation movements anc , | parties. ft is from 
these forces that the majority ot the officer corps in the 
State apparatus and bureaucracy originate. These strata 
have tended to ally themselves either to the various 
sections of the bourgeoisie or to the working people 


Over the decades since independence many socio- 
political changes have taken place in the countries of the 
continent. The struggle between the forces of democracy 
and social progress on the on. hand. and those tied to 
imperialism on the other, has assumed different forms 
and has been waged with different degrees of intensity 
In a number of countries, these struggles have resulted in 
political coups of either a progressive or reactionary 
character. In other instances, the upheavals at the top 
and among the people result from the complex ethnix 
(and sometimes religious) relations inherited from the 
colonial division of Africa. This ethaic diversity has 
often been deliberately manipulated by the colomal and 
imperialist powers. At the same time. insufficient atten- 
tion Of incorrect approaches to the national) question by 
the classes and strata in power have also precipitated 
social strife. 


One of the most significant developments in this period 
has been the growth of the Afmcan working class and its 
increasing impact on socia’ developments. The waged 
work-force in independent Africa has grown in number 
to over 34 million, 70 percent of whom are workers tn 


industry and agriculture. The geographic distribution of 


the working class is uneven. with the majority concen- 
trated in a few relatively industrialised countries 
Though small in number, the Afrian working class is 
crucial to any radical social transformations. But it can 
only play its revolutionary role to the full if it 1s con- 
scious of its historic mission and 1s organised to promote 
and pursue its immediate and long-term interests under 
the guidance of Marxism-Leninism. Depending on the 
actual social and political setting in each country, the 
vanguard revolutionary forces will assume a variety of 
organisational fcrms, the highest expression of ahich isa 
Marxist-Leninist Party 


Despite the variety of ideological positions. African 
countnes share the common scourge of the grim conse- 
quences of colonial rule: the lopsided economic struc- 
ture, technical underdevelopment, mass starvation and 
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vulnerability to natural disasters, the debt burden and so 
on. These real problems reinforce the joint struggles of 
virtually all independent Africa for an equitable system 
of international economic relations. It is the totality of 
all these common social problems and the desire to 
eradicate them that has cemented the bonds of uaity, 
expressed in the Organisatior. of Aftican Unity. Regional 
associations such as the Preferential Treaty Area for 
Eastern and Southern African Sta.es and the Economic 
Community of West African Staies aiso aim at strength- 
ening the countnes of Afmca in their joint quest for 
independent development. These organisations have not 
only reinforced continental and regional co-operation, 
‘ut also significantly strengthened the voice and 
standing of Africa in the international arena. 


Ihe Transition to Socialism 


Ultumately, the only viable choice for Africa’s woraing 
people is the socialist path of development. This road 
holds out the possibility of resolving the many-sided 
problems afflicting all developing countries, to the ben- 
efit of the overwhelming majority of the people. 


The main general tasks in the countries of socialist 
orientation are: 


* to strengthen the state sector: 

* 19 root out domination by foreign capital. 

¢ to create the industrial and technical base for socialism 
and ensure planned economic development. 

* to introduce progressive land reforms: 

* to wden popular democracy and strengthen the van- 
guard revolutionary party, and 

* to work for national cultural revival with socialist 
values 


But these tasks have io be carried out in a situation in 
which the old masters—local and internatronal—put up 
stiff resistance. In perticular, the most reactionary circles 
of imperialism and, in our region, the apartheid regime, 
hav- mobuihsed their resources for a vicious campaign 
against socialism. Reactionary terrorist and subversive 
‘aterference have slowed down the development towards 
socialism in many of these countries. These actions ‘ave 
hindered the attempts to overcome such o yective diffi- 
culties as the backward industrial and tect.nological base 
and the numerical weakness of the working class 


In some of these countries, subjective mistakes have 
been made. Thr main error has been the drive to move 
ahead of ebyective conditvons both in eccromic and 
political policy. For instance, prematvie attempts to 
elominate all private property, including smil enter- 
prises, often narrows the social base of the revolution 
and can do incalculable harm to the quest for socialism 
In a few cases, elements have emerged within the state 
apparatuses who amass wealih through corrupt practices 
and who seek to use their posiion to reverse the whole 
process of socialist orrentation 


The path of socialist onentation demands unflinching 
reliac.ce by the revolutionary movement on the working 
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people, and a conscious effort to constantly broaden the 
social base of the revolution by patiently winning over 
more and more genuinely patriotic forces to the side of 
social progress. It depends also, to a large measure on the 
strength and cohesion of the Marxist-Leninist vanguard 
party and systematic ideological work within the ranks of 
the party and among all sections of society. In foreign 
policy, strong, mutually-beneficial relations with 
socialist countries and other progressive nations is of 
fundamental importance. 


The South African Communist Party supports the 
struggle of African patriots to achieve full national 
liberation, sovereignty and independent national devel- 
opment. The Party fully identifies with the efforts to 
organise and mobilise the working class and working 
people to play their deserved role in national and conti- 
nental renaissance; and to cement the unity of workers, 
peasants and other progressive and democratic forces in 
the fight to eliminate the vestiges of colonialism and 
ongoing imperialist plunder. As part of this process, and 
in pursuit of the working class objective of a society 
without exploitation, the Party works for the deepening 
of the comradely unity and co-operation among Marxist- 
Leninist Parties of Africa. 


The Southern African Region 


Over the past two decades, southern Africa has under- 
gone changes of epoch-making significance. These devel- 
opments have had a profound impact on the struggle 
within South Africa. And they have themselves been 
influenced by this struggle. Our revolution is unfolding 
within this immediate environment, a region which is 
the foremost target of the racist colonial regime's acts of 
destabilisation. 


The evolution of the colonial system of imperialism in 
southern Africa was such that the economies of the 
countries of the region were structured to be highly 
dependent on South Africa in terms of communication 
and transport, the supply of manufactured goods and, to 
an extent, even the employment of wage labour. South 
Africa emerged as a sub-imperialist centre, a junior 
partner of imperialism seeking to dominate the region on 
its own behalf and on behalf of imperialism. Today, 
South Africa accounts for about 77 percent of the Gross 
National Product of countries south of Zaire and Tan- 
zania and approximately 90 percent of energy con- 
sumed. South African capital has been exported to many 
countries of the region. 


The strategy of imperialism consists in ensuring its 
regional domination of southern Africa. In this regard, 
imperialism pays particular attention to defending the 
interests of monopoly capital especially within South 
Africa as its prime springboard into the region. In 
pursuit of the objective of regional domination, imperi- 
alisra employs various tactics aimed at blocking and 
reversing the struggle of the revolutionary masses, and 
maintaining the essence of colonial domination within 
South Africa and the region as a whole. 
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The achievement of independence by the peoples of 
Mozambique and Angola in the mid-1970s drastically 
changed the balance of forces in the region. A product of 
armed and militant popular struggles, these victories 
profoundly reinforced the struggles of other oppressed 
peoples of the subcontinent. These revolutions set the 
stage for development towards socialist construction. 
Slightly over half a decade later, and after many years of 
gruelling struggle, the Zimbabwean people also achieved 
their independence. 


The strategy of the apartheid regime hinges on achieving 
all-round domination—economic, political and mili- 
tary—and turning the states of southern Africa into 
satellites of apartheid colonialism. In pursuit of this 
objective, economic enticement, persuasion, sabotage. 
direct military aggression and surrogate bandit move- 
ments are used interchangeably and in various combina- 
tions to bludgeon southern Africa into submission. The 
regime’s acts of aggression are a product of the support 
Pretoria receives from imperialism. 


But it is a policy that is meeting with major obstacles. 
Intensified mass and armed struggle within South Africa; 
the economic consequences of regional destabilisation: 
the cost of direct aggression in human lives and white 
morale—all these have a powerful weakening effect upon 
the apartheid regime. In addition, the states of southern 
Africa, the Frontline States in particular, have collec- 
tively taken consistent positions against apartheid. The 
Southern African Development Co-ordinating Confer- 
ence and bilateral relations among these and other 
governments in the region, constitute a significant drive 
to reduce dependence on South Africa. The Frontline 
States themselves have sought to strengthen their 
defence and security to defeat Pretoria’s plans. 


It 1s against this background that in 1988 the South 
African war machine suffered an ignominious defeat in 
southern Angola. Combined with decades of heroic 
struggle by the people of Namibia under the leadership 
of SWAPO [South-West African People’s Organization}, 
this development has precipitated possibilities for the 
decolonisation of Namibia. 


Within the centres of international capital, and between 
elements of international capital and the regime, there 
have always been differences of approach. To the extent 
that these contradictions are of benefit to the struggle, they 
must be used and deepened. But these conflicts should not 
be overestimated: the essence of the strategy of interna- 
tional capital as a whole remains that of defending and 
extending its economic and political sway. 


The South African Communist Party stands by the 
governments and peoples of southern Africa in their 
efforts to defend their sovereignty and independence. 
Their sacrifices in support of our struggle shall always 
remain emblazoned in the hearts of our people and our 
working class in particular—with whom many southern 
African workers share the same workplace. The bonds 
among the classes and strata in the region leads to a 
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natural alliance among African patriots against colonial 
domination. The task of isolating, weakening and 
defeating the Pretoria regime is the noble duty of all 
anti-apartheid forces in South Africa, the region and 
internationally. This is the ultimate guarantee of a just 
peace and social progress in our subcontinent. 


3. Colonialism of a Special Type 


South Africa has a developed capitalist economy. In our 
country, and wherever it exists, the capitalist mode of 
production has the same basic characteristics. It is an 
exploitative system based on the extraction of surplus 
value from wage labour. But the universal features of 
capitalism occur within concrete societies, each with its 
own specific balance of class forces and particular eco- 
nomic, political and ideological features. In different 
capitalist countries the bourgeoisie exerts its class rule 
through different kinds of domination, ranging from 
bourgeois democracy to fascism. 


Like many earlier oppressor classes, the bourgeoisie also 
exerts its class rule across frontiers. In the imperialist 
epoch, capitalism has extensively developed its own 
variants of colonial, semi-colonial and neo-colonial rule, 
underpinning the brutal super-exploitation of working 
people in the dominated societies. 


Within South Africa, bourgeois domination and capi- 
talist relations of production, which emerged within the 
context of colonialism, have been developed and main- 
tained since 1910 through a specific variant of bourgeois 
class rule—colonialism of a special type. It is a variant of 
capitalist rule in which the essential features of colonial 
domination in the imperialist epoch are maintained and 
even intensified. But there is one specific peculiarity: in 
South Africa the colonial ruling class with its white 
support base on the one hand, and the oppressed colonial 
majority on the other are located within a single country. 


On the one hand, white South Africans enjoy political 
power, racial privileges and the lion’s share of the 
country’s wealth. On the other hand, the overwhelming 
black majority of our country are subjected to extreme 
national oppression, poverty, super-exploitation, com- 
plete denial of basic human rights, and political domi- 
nation. 


There are significant class differences within both the 
white colonial bloc and the oppressed black majority. 
However, the effect of colonialism of a special type is 
that ali white classes benefit, albeit unequally and in 
aifferent ways, from the internal colonial structure. 
Conversely, all black classes suffer national oppression, 
in varying degrees and in different ways. 


The social anu economic features of our country are 
directly related to its colonial history. 
The Origins of Colonialism of a Special Type 


From the time of the first white settlement, established 
by the Dutch East India Company over 300 years ago, 
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the pattern was set for the ruthless exploitation of the 
black people of our country, the seizure of their lands 
and the enforced harnessing of their labour power. The 
Dutch made war on the Khoi people of the Cape, whom 
they contemptuously called “‘Hottentots,” and rejected 
their appeals for peace and friendship. The San people, 
the so-called “Bushmen,” were all but exterminated. 
Slaves were imported from Malaya and elsewhere. White 
settlers gradually penetratec into the interior. They 
jrove the indigenous people from the best farm lands 
and seized their cattle. They subdued them by armed 
conquest and forced them into their service—at first 
through direct slavery, later through a harsh system of 
pass laws and taxation. 


Colonialist propaganda has emphasised the negative 
features of traditional African society: the relatively low 
development of productive techniques, the illiteracy, 
inter-tribal conflicts and wars, superstitions and poverty. 
It is true that such features existed in traditional African 
society just as they did among all peoples at the period of 
early communal economies. But hostile propaganda has 
presented a distorted image. Prior to colonial conquest, 
the indigenous peoples had developed their own inde- 
pendent culture and civilisation. They mined and 
smelted iron, copper and other metals and fashioned 
them into useful implements. They had developed a 
number of handicrafts. Their system of government, 
though simple, was essentially democratic and popular 
in character. Private property in land was unknown, and 
food and shelter were freely shared, even with strangers. 


But when the colonists began their ceaseless acts of 
armed aggression, the African people resisted bravely to 
defend their cattle and their land from robbery and their 
people from enslavement. They took up the spear against 
the bullets of the invader with his horses and wagons. 
But, tribal society and a rural economy could not pro- 
vide the material basis for successful warfare against an 
enemy with a more advanced economy and more 
destructive weapons. Disunity among the various 
African peoples prevented the development of a 
common front of resistance. Time and again in their 
wars of conquest against African peoples, the colonisers 
were able to play off one community against another and 
to enrol African auxiliaries. 


In the last quarter of the 19th century, the development 
of capitalist, industrial mining on the Kimberley dia- 
mond-fields and on the goldfields of the Witwatersrand 
had profound and far-reaching consequences. British 
and European finance houses exported vast sums of 
investment capital to South Africa. To seize complete 
control over the goldfields, British imperialism waged a 
successful war against the Boers. The goldmining com- 
panies were now the real rulers of the country. They had 
only one interest in the Africans—to force them into 
labour on the mines at minimum rates of pay. The mine 
bosses found the harsh colonial policy of the Boer 
Republics admirably suited to this purpose. The poll tax 
and pa%s systems were speeded up. Not a single move 
was made to introduce into the northern colonies even 
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the minimum citizenship rights which had been con- 
ceded to some blacks in the Cape. In the oppression, 
dispossession and exploitation of blacks, British imperi- 
alism and Afrikaner nationalism found common ground. 
This was the basis for the establishment of the Union of 
South Africa in 1910. 


In that year South Africa was established as a political 
entity with a centralised state power. This established the 
political conditions for the construction and develop- 
ment of a national captialist economy and the national 
institutions of bourgeois political domination. The eco- 
nomic power and political influence of British imperi- 
alism were not abolished with the establishment of the 
Union of South Africa in 1910. They were now exercised 
indirectly through the political structures of the new 
state monopolised by the descendants of European set- 
tlers. These new national structures were based on the 
effects of centuries of colonial conquest and land dispos- 
session. They reproduced, in changed forms, the essen- 
tial features of colonial domination that has existed 
before the Union of South Africa. 


The new Union of South Africa perpetuated the inferior 
colonial status of Africans who were recognised only as 
the objects of administration, without any citizenship 
rights. In el. cted bodies, as well as in public administra- 
tion whites occupied all positions of authority, skill and 
competence. Africans occupied only subordinate, 
unskilled positions without any authority over whites. 


The form of domination developed by the Union of 
South Africa also perpetuated the racialised economic 
structures of the pre-Union period. There was a white 
monopoly of capitalist means of mining, industrial and 
agricultural production and of distribution. There was 
also a virtual white monopoly of skilled and supervisory 
jobs in the division of labour. Whites had privileged 
access to trading and petty commodity production. The 
1913 Land Act, confining land ownership of the African 
majority to a tiny and arid proportion of the country, 
legally entrenched and intensified the result of centuries 
of colonial land dispossession. 


The South African capitalist state did not emerge as a 
result of an internal popular anti-feudal revolution. It 
was imposed from above and from without. From its 
birth through to the present, South African capitalism 
has depended heavily on the imperialist centres. Capital 
from Europe financed the opening of the mines. It was 
the colonial state that provided the resources to build the 
basic infrastructure—railways, roads, harbours, posts 
and telegraphs. It was an imperial army of occupation 
that created the conditions for political unification. And 
it was within a colonial setting that the emerging South 
African capitalist class entrenched aid extended the 
racially exclusive system to increase its opportunities for 
profit. The racial division of labour, the battery of racists 
laws and political exclusiveness guaranteed this. From 
these origins, a pattern of domination, which arose in the 
period of external colonial’sm, was carried over into the 
newly formed Union of South Africa. From its origins to 
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the present, this form of domination has been main- 
tained under changing conditions and by varying mech- 
anisms. In all essential respects, however, the colonial 
status of the black majority has remained in place. 
Therefore we characterise our society as colonialism of a 


special type. 


The Class and Social Structure of Colonialism of a 
Special Type 


Since 1910 South African capitalism has developed 
enormously. From a typical extractive, colonial 
economy, whose core was gold mining based on cheap 
migrant labour and agriculture based on cheap forced 
labour, South Africa 1s now a relatively advanced capi- 
talist society with the most developed infrastructure on 
the African continent. Today monopoly capital domi- 
nates every single sector of the South African economy. 
The development of capitalist forces of production has 
led to the extensive growth of a modern proletariat. 
Numerically the working tlass, of which the core 1s a 
large industrial proletariat, is by far the largest class in 
our society. Even in the South African countryside, the 
agrarian working class, and migrant workers and their 
families constitute the great majority of the population. 
Bourgeois class domination ts, however, still based on 
the colonial oppression of the black and, in particular, 
African majority. 


The special colonial domination is based on an alliance 
of white classes and strata. The maintenance of this 
system, producing as it does increasing instability, vio- 
lence and a growing isolation from the international 
community, is not in the overall long-term interests of 
the majority of South Africans, black or white. However, 
in the short-term all white classes and strata benefit from 
the oppression of the black majority. 


Within the white colonial bloc, it is the bourgeoisie and in 
particular monopoly capital that is the leading class force. 
In every sector of the economy—mining, manufacturing, 
finance, and increasingly even in agriculture and services— 
monopoly capital is now overwhelmingly dominant. Enor- 
mous power is wielded by a handful of companies control- 
ling vast economic empires. By the mid-1980s 2.7 percent 
of enterprises controlled over 50 percent of our country’s 
total turnover; 6.3 percent of all enterprises employed over 
half of the national work-force; and a mere 6 percent had 85 
percent of all fixed assets. Monopoly concentration of 
capital is a universal trend within capitalism—but the level 
of concentration in South Africa is virtually unprecedented. 
And the trend to ever greater concentration 1s increasing 
each year. By 1987, four companies (Anglo-American, 
SANLAM [South African National Life Assurance Com- 
pany}, SA Mutual and Rembrandt) alone controlled 80 
percent of all shares on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
Of these companies, Anglo-American alone controiied 55 
percent. 


Over the last decades Afrikaner controlled monopoly con- 
glomerates have developed, and their interests have inter- 
locked and merged with those of the older monopolies 
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traditionally controlled by English-speaking whites. A 
decisive role in the capitalist economy 1s also played by the 
State. State corporations in some of the key sectors— 
armaments, energy and trarsport—play a central role in 
propping up the entire capitalist economy. With all of 
these developments, the level of collusion between the 
State and private monopoly capital, and between English 
and Afrikaans big business has increased substantially on 
the economic and political fronts. 


Faced with a deepening crisis and the prospect of a 
national democratic revolution, these monopoly inter- 
ests are now calling for some restructuring of race 
domination. At the heart of the various political arrange- 
ments they are advocating ts an attempt to keep South 
Africa safe for monopoly capitalism. Under the guise of 
protecting “group rights,” they seek to perpetuate their 
monopoly control over the wealth of our country. In fact, 
their strangle-hold over the great bulk of our country’s 
productive land, machinery and capital is the accumu- 
lated result of more than a eentury of colonial disposses- 
sion, oppression and exploitation of the majority. There 
can be no true liberation from colonial oppression in our 
country, without transforming this fundamental eco- 
nomic legacy. 


Although monopoly capitalism has now become domi- 
nant in every sector, there are also non-monopoly capi- 
talists. In particular, there is still a large number of 
non-monopoly white farms. This is the most backward 
sector of the capitalist economy. The national farming 
debt in 1986 exceeded the gross agricultural income, and 
it was ten times the sum of annual profits to farming 
capitalists. A large number of white-owned capitalist 
farms are only able to survive as a result of the most 
barbaric oppression and exploitation of their black 
labourers, and extensive government loans and other 
forms of protection. 


Among the white middle strata, particularly from the 
Afrikaans speaking community, large numbers are now 
integrated into the state bureaucracy. They are highly 
dependent for their positions on having in power a polit- 
ical organisation committed to a strong, racially privileged 
state bureaucracy. Other sectors of the white middle strata. 
professionals and particularly the intelligentsia, often feel 
least threatened among the white community by the pros- 
pect of a non-racial future. It is necessary to detach 
significant numbers of these sectors from an unquestioning 
support for white minority rule, and win them over to the 
struggle for national democracy. 


The 2 million economically active whites mostly hold 
clerical, supervisory, administrative and technical posi- 
tions. In many ways white wage-earners constitute a 
classical “labour aristocracy.”’ Although their long-term 
interests lie in making common cause with their black 
working-class brothers and sisters. decades of racial 
privilege have brought them real material gains. These 
have instilled an extremely reactionary outlook within a 
significant proportion of white workers. It 1s from this 
stratum that the ultra-rightwing, neo-fascist parties 
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receive their major support. With the deepening crisis of 
South African capitalism, and with the growing collusion 
between the state and the monopolies, the economic 
situation of white workers has deteriorated. Their trade 
unions, which have for a long time been in deep collu- 
sion with management, are now proving less and less 
effective in defending the interests of their members. 
While organising white workers into progressive trade 
unions, and winning them away from racism is not an 
easy task in the present situation, every endeavour must 
be made in this direction. 


The alliance of white classes and strata is not without 
contradictions and counter-tendencies. Although histor- 
ically all white classes and strata have united around the 
system of white minority rule, the different interests that 
draw them together in this alliance are not static. 
Monopoly capitalism now tends to secure its labour from 
a more stable, better qualified and higher consuming 
worl force. From the perspective of monopoly capital 
these economic changes require a political and economic 
restructuring of colonialism of a special type. his 
restructuring 1s resisted by sections of the white working 
class and petty bourgeoisie. and by some of the non- 
monopoly capitalists in agriculture and manufacturing. 


Above all, the growing revolutionary challenge, and 
increased international isolation are now dramatically 
weakening the cement uniting the white bloc. Today, the 
white community 1s more confused, more divided and 
more demoralised than in many decades. While certain 
sectors are in favour of reform to ward off revolution, 
others are increasingly swept into the ranks of the 
ultra-right and various neo-fascist groupings that propa- 
gate the most rabid race hatred. Generally speaking, 
these differences and conflicts within the white bloc are 
not centred around the abolition of colonial domination 
of the majority, but around how best to maintain sta- 
bility and privilege. 


However, with the deepening political and economic 
crisis, increasing numbers of whites are beginning to doubt 
whether apartheid is in their own long term interests, and 
whether it can ever bring them peace and security. White 
domination means more and more police and military 
expenditure to burden the taxpayer, diverting resources 
from useful production. It means enforced conscription of 
white males into the apartheid armies, to serve and even 
die for an unjust cause. It means more and more dictatorial 
police-state measures, and the extinguishing of civil liber- 
ties for whites themselves. It means a South Africa 
despised and shunned by the whole world, subjected to 
economic, sports and cultural isolation. It means a future 
of uncertainty and fear. 


There are now many possibilities for detaching signifi- 
cant sectors of whites from at least an unquestioned faith 
in white minority rule. Indeed, increasing numbers of 
whites are now espousing an anti-apartheid position, 
joining the broad front of forces aligned against the 
Pretoria regime. There 1s also a long tradition within 
South Africa, pioneered in the 1920s by our Party, of 
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whites renouncing colonial privileges and standing 
shoulder to shoulder with their black brothers and sisters 
in the revolutionary struggle for a united, non-racial and 
democratic South Africa. One of the features of the 
struggles of the 1980s has been the still small but growing 
number of whites actively making this fuller, revolu- 
tionary commitment. 


Within the colonially oppressed black majority, the 6 
million strong working class is by far the largest and most 
significant class force. Neither the profound economic 
changes that have occurred in South Africa, nor the 
restructuring that monopoly capital advocates, amount 
to an abolition of the special colonial oppression of the 
black working class. Despite the changes, black workers 
still occupy the less skilled and lower paid jobs. Inferior 
education, the unequal provision of resources and the 
denial of political mghts all continue to reproduce a 
racially divided, colonial-type work-force. The system of 
national oppression has guaranteed a low paid black 
labour force, while allowing for changes in size and 
technical understanding. Unul the 1960s there were 
relatively few black clerical workers and still fewer black 
employees who were formally described as skilled, semi- 
skilled, or supervisors, foremen and workers in service 
capacities. 


By the beginning of the 1970s the present shape of the 
working class had been established. A more literate black 
work force entered occupations previously dominated by 
whites, although the apartheid educational system still 
limits the vast majority of African people to low levels of 
education. Colonial oppression of the black proletariat 
has been retained through the changes. Whites work 
alongside blacks who, at a lower wage and with a lower 
Status, increase their capacity to run a modern industry 

Job descriptions are redefined, as blacks move into them 
al wages only a fraction of that paid to whites. 


Oppressed by the special colonial form of bourgeois 
domination in South Africa and super-exploited, black 
workers stand to gain the most from the immediate 
abolition of national oppression. It is also black workers 
whose longer-term interests are for the complete and 
final eradication of all forms of oppression and exploi- 
tation in our country. 


The South African industrial proletariat, concentrated in 
the large urban complexes has emerged as the most 
organised and powerful mass revolutionary contingent 
in Our country. Its proletarian class consciousness has 
been developed and deepened by decades of militant 
trade unionism. This tradition is today embodied in the 
South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU) and 
in the giant federation, the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU). It is a working class that has 
responded in its millions to calls for national stayaways, 
shutting down the mines, factories, shops, and bringing 
the capitalist economy to a grinding halt for days at a 
time. It 1s a working class from among whom increas- 
ingly large numbers are actively rallying to the Marxist- 
Leninist positions of the SACP, openly espousing the 
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perspectives of socialism. Within our own country this 
proletariat is gathering its forces to fulfill the historical 
role predicted over one hundred years ago by Marx and 
Engels for the working class movement on a world-scale. 
Assembled in millions within the very heartland of an 
advanced capitalist economy, and leading the struggle 
against national oppression, the South African working 
class is poised to be the gravedigger of capitalist exploi- 
tation itself. 


Large-scale and chronic unemployment has now become 
a central feature of South Africa’s capitalist economy. 
Some 300,000 new job-seekers enter the labour market 
each year, while a stagnating economy is only able to 
absorb an extremely small proportion. Official figures 
deliberately under-estimate the number of unemployed 
Africans by many millions. The most reliable estimates 
in the late 1980s were between 6 and 8 million unem- 
ployed Africans. Other groups, in particular the 
Coloured people, have been seriously affected by unem- 
ployment. This enormous wastage of the human wealth 
and potential of our country 1s characteristic both of 
colonial oppression and of capitalism. a system based on 
private profits and not on social needs. 


Closely allied to the South African industrial proletariat, 
are the oppressed rural masses. There are some 1.3 
million black workers on white-owned tarms. Conditions 
for black workers on these farms are invariably bad. 
They are often treated with brutality, wages are 
extremely low, and they are not covered by labour laws 
in effect in other sectors of the economy. Malnutrition ts 
common among black children on white farms, and 
many children are themselves also forced to work to 
supplement their family income. 


The vast majority of about 13 and a half million people 
in the bantustans are landless and without livestock or 
agriculiural implements. While landlessness is acute, the 
land that 1s available to African peasants tends to be both 
overgrazed and barren. Among households with some 
land it is virtually only those thal receive remittances 
from family members at regular intervals, in the form of 
wages or pensions, who are able to engage in any agri- 
cultural production beyond a garden plot. 


The apartheid regime has tried to develop a stratum of 
middle peasants, so called ‘bona fide farmers, in the 
bantustans. This strategy has generally failed because 
patronage and corruption have led to resources for 
development and the little effective farming land avail- 
able falling into the hands of bantustan civil servants, 
and bantustan government ministers in particular. These 
collaborative strata do not engage in small-scale farming, 
but set themselves up in commercial agricultural enter- 
prises, often in joint ventures as junior partners to white 
farmers and commercial interests. 


Within the economy of apartheid colonialism the ban- 
tustans serve as suppliers of cheap labour and as 
dumping grounds for the unemployed, the aged and the 
sick. Apart from migrant labourers and ‘commuters, 
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who are forced to travel many hours from dormitory 
townships, the vast majority of people in the bantustans 
are workers’ families, unemployed workers and poor 
peasants. They are linked in many ways, direct and 
indirect, to the South African working class in their 
outlook and in their objective interests. Their demands 
are for land, for the right to settle where they choose, for 
secure and rewarding work, and for an end to the 
corruption and repressive actions of the bantustan 
authorities. In their struggle to achieve these demands 
the rural masses are the major social ally of the working 
class in the broad struggle for national liberation, and the 
longer-term struggle for the socialist transformation of 
our country. 


Among the oppressed black majority of our country 
there is a fairly small but growing and relatively signifi- 
cant range of middle strata, made up of a commercial 
petty bourgeoisie, and various professional categories. 
These middle strata suffer, with their fellow blacks, 
under the brutal and humiliating system of colonialism. 
The majority of these middle strata, in terms of their 
living conditions, their social origin and their political 
aspirations are closely linked to the oppressed black 
proletariat. Despite the regime’s attempts to woo these 
black middle strata, hoping to transform them into a 
buffer between the masses and the white colonial bloc, 
the overwhelming majority have rejected these ploys. 
Indeed, the active participation of black middle strata 
within the national democratic movement has been an 
important feature of our revolutionary struggle. This is 
not to say that there are no other, contradictory tenden- 
cies among sections of the black middle strata. The 
apartheid regime has not abandoned its attempts to win 
them over, and their continued allegiance to the people's 
cause requires active and ongoing work. 


There is also a very small but emerging black bourgeoisie 
in South Africa. At present it controls means of produc- 
tion that are responsible for less than two percent of our 
country’s gross national product. One fraction of this 
emergent black bourgeoisie is ciosely associated with the 
various apartheid collaborative structures—like ban- 
tustan administrations, community councils, manage- 
ment committees, and the tricameral parliament. Using 
its control of subordinate bureaucratic apparatuses and 
by patronage and corruption it accumulates some capital 
resources. Because of its dependency on these apartheid 
structures, this fraction tends to be extremely reac- 
tionary, aligning itself to the colonial ruling bloc. How- 
ever, its subordinate status and its very dependence 
upon the ruling bloc are sometimes the source of resent- 
ments and secondary contradictions which can be 
exploited by the liberation movement. 


Other emergent fractions of the black bourgeoisie are 
developing out of petty bourgeois commercial activities, 
and also through the professional and managerial routes. 
Though growing in numbers, their entrepreneurial oper- 
ations remain blocked by the economic strangle-hold of 
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the monopolies and by racial oppression. These strata 
can be won over into the broad national liberation 
movement. 


The black majority includes two sizeable groups, the 
Coloured and Indian peoples. They share with the 
African majority the bitter suffering and humiliation of 
racial oppression. There have been considerable social 
char ges over the last 30 years within these communities, 
with a growing process of class differentiation. The 
apartheid regime has used these changes, in particular 
the growing affluence of some of their upper strata, to 
intensify its attempts to win active collaboration from 
these communities. These attempts by the regime have 
failed dismally, and the Coloured and Indian people in 
their majority have soundly rejected and isolated the few 
collaborators drawn from their midst. 


The Coloured community, numbering some 2 million, is 
predominantly working class in character. This commu- 
nity is subjected to many forms of racial discrimination, 
reflected in low standards of living, education, housing, 
nutrition and health. The changes in the national 
economy, with increased capital investment in the manu- 
facturing sector in the 1970s, led to a significant growth in 
the number of Coloured workers in white-collar and skilled 
jobs, and a declining relative share of Coloured employ- 
ment in the lower manual and unskilled occupations. 


Despite these advances the average Coloured monthly 
wage was still only 35 percent of the average white 
earnings in 1986. Another significant change in the last 
decades has been the movement of Coloured women out 
of domestic service and agriculture into semi-skilled 
manufacturing, sales and clerical work. Coloured farm 
labourers still work and live under wretched conditions. 
The increased mechanisation of agriculture has resulted 
in over 100,000 Coloured farm workers losing their jobs 
since 1960. They and their families have swelled the 
ranks of the unemployed in the urban areas. 


Although the Coloured community has always suffered 
racial oppression, in the first half of this century it 
occupied a privileged position in relation to Africans. 
The white ruling group extended various concessions— 
such as a qualified franchise, trade union rights, and 
property rights—in order to prevent the emergence of a 
united front of oppressed blacks against white colo- 
nialism. This policy was not without success. However, 
with the accession of the National Party to power in 
1948, many of these relative privileges were removed. In 
the late 1950s and 1960s the Coloured community was 
subjected to brutal, mass forced removals under the 
Group Areas Act. 


In the 1980s the regime’s attempts to incorporate 
Coloured people within the tricameral parliament have 
failed miserabiy. Increasing numbers of Coloured people 
have now come to align themselves unambivalently with 
the broader struggle of the African majority. One of the 
most significant developments in the 1980s has been the 
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militant, mass participation of the Coloured community 
in the national democratic struggle. 


The Indian community, nearly one million strong, orig- 
inates mainly from the indentured labourers who came 
to work in the Natal sugar fields a century and a half ago. 
From the earliest times all sorts of degrading and dis- 
criminatory restrictions have been placed on South 
African Indians, restrictions which they have resisted in 
many historic struggles. Today there is a substantial 
number of Indian industrial workers. Like their fellow 
African workers they face appalling problems of unem- 
ployment and overcrowding in slum conditions. There is 
also a significant stratum of Indian merchants, factory 
owners and small shopkeepers. Indian business people. 
and all sections of the community, are subjected to 
numerous disabilities, especially relating to land and 
property ownership and economic opportunities. Until 
recently they were not allowed to move from one prov- 
ince to another without special permits. The apartheid 
regime | . applied the Group Areas Act with particular 
ferocity against the Indian communities, uprooting them 
from their homes and livelihoods. 


On the other hand, the Indian community in general has 
advanced economically and socially much more rapidly 
than other oppressed communities. There has been a 
significant increase in the number of Indian people in 
professional, managerial and supervisory positions in the 
last 20 years. In addition, the rigid application of the 
Group Areas Act for over 25 years, which has seen the 
enforced separation of Indian and African communities 
has also had a political and cultural impact. Any negative 
tendencies resulting from these developments present spe- 
cial challenges to the national liberation struggle in the task 
of forging the broadest unity of action of the oppressed, 
while recognising real cultural and other differences. In 
accomplishing this task it is necessary to build upon the 
long traditions within the Indian community of united 
struggle with the African peoples. In the 1970s and 1980s 
these traditions have been actively reasserted through the 
Natal and Transvaal Indian Congresses. 


Work amongst the Indian people has to take into account 
the class differentiation within this community. While 
there has been some economic advance within this 
community, it has not been evenly spread. The majority 
of the economically active Indian people n our country 
are exploited wage labourers, toiling shoulder to 
shoulder with African workers. In particular there is a 
large concentration of Indian workers in the garment 
industry, many of them working in appalling sweat-shop 
conditions. Deepening the class consciousness of Indian 
workers, and strengthening their class unity with the 
majority of workers is a priority task. 


The Crisis of Colonialism of a Special Type 


Today, colonialism of a special type is in deep crisis. The 
crisis is the result of a combination of factors—the 
economic impasse of South African capitalism, interi..- 
tional isolation, divisions in the ruling bloc, and, above 
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all, the broad revolutionary struggle. The present crisis is 
more generalised, deep-rooted and enduring than those 
of the 1940s and the early 1960s. 


The present crisis 1s intimately linked to the economic 
changes of the previous period, and to their interaction 
with the central features oj colonialism of a special type. 
The development of an advanced capitalist economy, 
with its needs for a relatively settled and skilled work 
force and an expanding market, have been distorted by 
apartheid colonialism. 


On the economic front the crisis has many features: a 
severe shortage of skills as a result of the cultural and 
educational oppression of the majority, the large-scale 
underutilisation of productive capacity, an increasing 
reluctance of capitalists to invest in fixed capital, and 
massive organic unemployment. 


The capitalist economy is now stagnating, while the 
apartheid state itself sinks deeper into financial crisis. 
The state, with its large-scale investment in strategic 
industries and basic infrastructure, has in the past been a 
moving force for capitalist development. But it is now 
contributing directly to the overall crisis of the economy. 
Relying increasingly for its survival on naked :epression 
and upon regional military adventures, the apartheid 
regime is squandering vast sums on its repressive 
machinery. In addition, the racial institutions of political 
control have spawned a huge state bureaucracy. There 
are numerous, racially separate administration depart- 
ments, bantustan apparatuses, and the tricameral parlia- 
ment. These are a heavy drain on the regime’s finances. 
The resulting fiscal crisis has, in turn, fuelled inflation 
and provoked severe difficulties in the repayment of 
foreign loans. 


The ruling bloc’s strategic objective of securing a manu- 
facturing-led economic boom, to pull the economy out of 
its stagnation has not materialised. The oppression of the 
black majority, with low wages and massive unemploy- 
ment, has resulted in a very restricted home market. On 
the other hand, attempts to compete on international 
markets with South African manufactures have also failed 
to live up to the regime's expectations. South Africa's 
manutactured goods are, generally, not competitive on 
world markets. The attempts to compete have resulted 
simply in a greater dependence on foreign markets for 
imported machinery and high technology. The southern 
African market is more accessible to South African man- 
ufacturers, but the military and economic destabilisation 
of our peighbouring countries impoverishes the whole 
region, thus restricting its market potential. 


But. above al!, the crisis of apartheid colonialism is a 
political crisis. The ruling class and its political represen- 
tatives realise that it is impossible to continue ruling in the 
old way. Amongst their major strategies 1s the attempt to 
secure black participation and collaboration in a subordi- 
nate form of civil government. At the political level the 
essence of the regime's crisis 1s precisely the failure of this 
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strategy. As long as significant black participation is with- 
held, the regime’s crisis will continue to fester and, in one 
form or another, upsurge and revolt will continue with 
increased intensity and frequency. 


Every racist constitutional and ‘reform’ initiative. 
designed to divert the revolutionary pressures, has landed 
on the rocks. Such initiatives have usually led to an 
increased tempo of struggle. The forced retreat from the 
concept that the bantustans would provide the ‘final solu- 
tion, and the self-evident ineffectiveness of the tri-camera! 
parliament, are among the most significant of these fail- 
ures. The attempt to win black participation in the setting 
up of local ghetto councils—as a step towards the so-called 
‘Great Indaba’—has failed ignominiously. 


The reform failures, the absence of any viable alternative 
political strategy, growing international isolation, the 
changing relation between racism and profit in impor- 
tant sectors, a bleeding economy and, above all, the 
unrelenting people’s resistance, have led to significant 
olits and divisions at the top. Within the dominant race 
zroup the centuries-old confidence and belief in the 
eterna! survival of white hegemony has begun to evapo- 
rate, leadin to a significant shift in the traditional 
context of white politics. 


The ideological cement which had for so long bonded the 
mainstream white politics together, has crumbled con- 
siderably and there is no substitute to fill the gaps. 
Afrikaner nationalism—the tribal pillar of white polit- 
ical power in the posi-war period——is developing signif- 
icant cracks. Its middle strata leaders had successfull. 
exploited Afrikaner nationalism to win political office 
and with it access to the upper echelons of the economy. 
The embrace between English and Afrikaner capital is 
leading to a noticeable shift away from the purely ethnic 
divide within the white bloc. 


The regime is less and less able to meet the expectations 
either of the capitalist class it represents or the mass of 
white workers who have, for over half a century acted as 
iis historic political support base. Mounting interna- 
tional pressures are having a serious effect on the 
economy and could reach a point which can no longer be 
tolerated by the capitalist class as a whole. The search for 
a way out of the crisis is also leading to increased 
vacillation and divisions within the power bloc. 


The deep-rooted crisis and conflict in Soutn Africa 
cannot be resolved within the confines of the apartheid 
colonial system. Nor can they be resolved by the Nation- 
alist Party regime or any other section of the ruling class. 
The basic aims of all sections of the ruling class revolve 
around maintaining the essence of the system of oppres- 
sion, and monopoly control over the wealth of South 
Africa. Our struggle is not, and cannot be, merely for 
civil rights within the framework of the existing system. 
This system ts rooted in the special colonial subjugation 
of the majority of the South African people and the 
denial of their basic rights. 
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4. National Democratic Revolution 


The immediate interests of the overwhelming majority 
of the South African people lie in the carrying out of 
fundamental change: a national democratic revolution 
which will overthrow the colonial state and establish a 
united, democratic and non-racial South Africa. The 
main content of this revolution is the national liberation 
of the African people in particular, and the black people 
in general. 


The historical experience of subjugated peoples every- 
where, and our own experience, have shown that the 
ruling class will not relinquish power of its own accord. 
it has to be removed by the combined force of the 
Struggling people. Seizure of power by the revolutionary 
masses is the fundamental task of the national demo- 
cratic revolution. This will entail the destruction of 
existing state institutions designed to maintain and 
detend colonial oppression. In their place, democratic 
institutions will be set up. 


Already, in the course of struggle, the revolutionary 
masses have built various rudimentary forms of people's 
government in the localities where racist institutions are 
destroyed or severely weakened. The people's commit- 
tees and related popular institutions such as people’s 
courts and defence committees, as well as efforts to set 
up and strengthen alternative structures in the fields of 
education, culture, sports and others. constitute a cre- 
ative advance of the aims of the national democratic 
revolution. As long as the ruling bloc still controls the 
central organs of power, these popular structures will 
always experience great difficulties. The masses them- 
selves have vet to muster enough strength to sustain 
these structures. But any weaknesses and reverses expe- 
rienced now cannot detract from the central importance 
of organs of people’s power as a product and an effective 
weapon of struggle. These organs will help shape the 
content of national democracy in our conditions. The 
building. strengthening and defence of these organs, in 
the course of struggle. 1s a crucial task. 


The main aims of the national democratic revolution are 
outlined in the Freedom Charter, which has also been 
endorsed by the mass democratic movement repre- 
senting millions of the struggling people. South African 
Communists consider that the achievement of the aims 
of the Charter will answer the pressing and immediate 
needs of the people and lay the indispensable basis for 
the advance to socialism. 


The foundation of the national democratic state will be 
popular representative institutions of government based 
on one-person, one-vote: universal and direct adult fran- 
chise without regard to race, sex, property and other 
discriminatory qualifications. These bodies will have to 
be accountable to the people and subject to popular 
control. For it to serve the people's interests, the new 
state machinery—the army, the police, the judiciary and 
the civil service—will be open to all South Africans loyal 
to democratic and non-racial principles. The state will 
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guarantee the basic freedoms and rights of all citizens. 
such as the freedom of speech and thought, of the press 
and of organisation, of movement. of conscience and 
religion and full trade union mghts for all workers 
including the right to strike. 


It must be one of the basic policies and aims of the 
national democratic state to raise the living standards of 
the people, and in particular, eradicate the centuries-old 
injustices perpetrated against the black majority. This 
applies to wages and job opportunities, educatior 
housing, health and other amenities. 


In order to satisfy the needs of the people and ensure 
balanced and rapid development of the economy, it wi!! 
be necessary to ensure popular control over vita! sectors 
of the economy. This will entail the continua! strength- 
ening of the state sector in the mining, heavy industry. 
banks and other monopoly industries. The nationa’ 
democratic state will define the general parameters of 
economic activity. In addition, it must ensure tha: 
workers in particular and the people in genera! play an 
important role in the running of enterprises, and that the 
necessary cadres are trained and deployed to serve the 
national interest. To fully eliminate the system of colo- 
nial domination, it will be necessary to ensure demo 
cratic + wnership and control over decisive aspects of ‘he 
eco.: ny. At the same time, the state will protect the 
interests of private business where these are not incom 
patible with the public interest. 


This applies equally to land distribution: there is an 
imperative need to restore land to the people. This «1! 
take a variety of forms, including state ownership of 
large-scale farms, redistribution of land among the land. 
hungry masses and state assistance to them. the settin: 
up of co-operative farms, and guaranteeing the freedom 
of movement and settlement. It wil! also entai! the tas} 
of overcoming the enormous economic under 
development of many rural regions. 


The realisation of these objectives also constitutes the 
foundation to the solution of the national question tn 
South Africa, a basic task of the national democraty 
revolution. The new state will accelerate the struggie 1 
unite all South Africans into a single nation and conso! 
idate the gains aiready made. The basis for such nationa 
unity 1s being laid in the course of common struggle o! 
the overwhelming majority of South Africans—black 
and white—against the common enemy. This struggle 
has wrought havoc with the regime's age-old ruse o' 
divide-and-rule. The popular offensive against the ban 
tustan system and tri-camera! parliament is a reflectio: 
of the failure of enemy ploys. At the same time, more and 
more whites are joining the ranks of anti-apartheid 
forces. The struggle for a common nationhood ts rein- 
forced by the reality of interaction among the majority o! 
the people in the workplace. within a single nationa’ 
economy and territory. 


However. the process of nation-formation has to be 
backed up by a conscious effort on the part of the 
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liberation alliance and the new Cemocratic state. All 
discriminatory laws and practices will be abolished, and 
the preaching and practice of discrimination and con- 
tempt on the basis of race. colour or ethnic group shall be 
considered criminal. 


Nationa! unification of our people will also recognise 
their diversity in cultures. customs and languages. It will 
be one of the basic tasks of the democratic state to 
develop and encourage the flourishing of the diverse 
cultures and languages of al! the people. Such a policy, 
combined with the effort to promote elements that are 
common to all South Africans, 1s not contradictory to the 
process of butlding national unity. 


In promoting tull equality, the new government will have 
to rid South Africa of the privileges currently accorded to 
the white community without undermining the rights of 
individuals. The white people, like ali other South Afn- 
cans, will have the right to develop those elements in their 
culture which are noi based on racism and privilege. On 
th: other hand, the cail tor group rights—as distinct from 
the rights of individual ciiizens—ts fraught wath the danger 
of perpetuating inequality and thus undermining the very 
tenets of democracy and national unity 


The tasks of the national democratic revolution are ali 
interrelated Poth the national and democratic objectives 
hinge on the fundamental questions of state power and 
ownership of and control over the national wealth. In the 
words of the Freedom Charter, “only a democratic state 


based on the will of all the people, can secure to al} their 
birthright without distinction of colour, race, sex or 
belie 


Oniy such a Stale can guarantee the national indepen- 

* country, and ensure that 
South Africa pla ts mghttul role as an equa! partner in 
the development of the region and the continent, and in 
promoting world peace and social progress 
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Role of the Working Class in the National Democratic 
Revolution 


The realisation of the basic guidelines set out im the 
Freedom Charter and their ongoing consolidation after 
the seizure of power, wall be determined by a number of 
‘mong the major ones are: the correlation of 
class forces within the liberation alhance, the strength of 
this alli:ance relative to the overthrown classes, and the 
international halar forces. In the fina! analysis, this 
depends on the extent to which the working class, the 
masses and progressive sections of the 
middle strata assume decisive positions within the dem- 
ocratic alliance. Among these torces—which are objec- 
tively interested in thorough-going revolutionary trans- 
formation——the working class 1s the leading force. 


factors 


landless rur 


The character of any revolution is determined by objec- 
tive realities and not by the wishes of individuals or 
parties. In our situation, the unity m action of the 
oppressed and democratic torces around the basic 
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national democratic demands constitutes the most pow- 
erful revolutionary weapon against the ruling class. To 
weaken this unity by placing the attainment of socialism 
on the immediate agenda would, in fact, be to postpone 
the very attainment of socialist transformation. 


The demands for national democracy unite the over- 
wheiming majority of strata and sectors of the oppressed: 
black workers, the landless rural masses, the intelligen- 
tsia; cultural workers, sections of black business, youth. 
women, religious Communities, sports-people and 
others. These demands are also in the long-term interest 
of white workers, small farmers and middle strata who 
together make up the bulk of the white population. 


The struggle for national democracy is also an expression 
of the class contradiction between the black and demo- 
cratic forces on the one hand, and the monopoly capi- 
talists on the other. The strangichold of a small number 
uf white monopoly capitalists over the great bulk of our 
country’s national wealth and resources is based on 
colonial dispossession and promotes racial oppression. 
This concentration of wealth and power perpetuates the 
super-exploitation of millions of black workers. It per- 
petuates the desperate plight of millions of the landless 
rurai poor. And it blocks the advance of black business 
and other sectors of the oppressed. This reality, there- 
fore, forms the basis of the anti-monopoly content of the 
national democratic programme. 


But, in our conditions in which national oppression and 
economic exploitation are inextricably linked, there can 
at the end of the day, be no fundamental liberation 
without full economic emancipation; without the 
advance to a socialist and communist future. To achieve 
this, the South African working class—and black workers 
in particular—must play the leading role in the national 
democratic struggle. 


Objectively, because of the numbers at their command. 
and because of their concentration and collective organ- 
isation within the strategic points of the economy, black 
workers are better place than any other class or stratum 
among the oppressed to lead the national democratic 
struggle. Their ac tions affect the economic foundation of 
the system of colonialism of a special type. And it is 
black workers, a class with no property stakes in present- 
day South Africa, who are most capable of taking the 
national democratic struggle to its fullest conclusion. 


Workers, more than any other class in our society, 
understand from their own lives the importance of 
collective solutions to social problems. Their very posi- 
tion within production and their daily struggles have 
schooled our working class in the need for organisation 
and united action. The existence of a large, class con- 
scious proletariat is the greatest asset to our revolution. 


The role of black workers as the dominant force in our 
struggle is absolutely crucial to ensure that the national 
democratic revolution lays the basis for a transition to 
socialism. Whether we will be able to make *@ steady 
advance in this direction depends mainly on the role that 
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the working class plays today. It 1s vital that black 
workers ally to themselves all classes and strata among 
the oppressed and all other forces who have a real 
interest in the creation of a united, democratic non- 
racial South Africa. By championing the interests of the 
oppressed people and all those who aspire to democracy; 
by strengthening the front of organisations struggling for 
national democracy, black workers are able to win the 
confidence of all democratic forces as the vanguard class 
in the national democratic struggle. If the workers were 
to reyect broad alliances and “go it alone” then they 
would in fact be surrendering the leadership of the 
national struggle. “Working class purity” leads to 
working class suicide. 


However, the alliance strategy does not mean that the 
working class should abandon its own class organisa- 
tions. It 1s of crucial importance that the working class 
builds and strengthens its own independent class organ- 
isations while co-operating with, and indeed leading, the 
broad democratic forces. Nor does it mean that propa- 
gation of socialist ideas should be postponed until pop- 
ular seizure of power in the national democratic revolu- 
tion. The Communist Party and other working class 
Organisations must ensure that the ideas of socialism are 
widely debated, spread and take root, especially among 
the working people. 


The National Democratic Revolution and Transition to 
Socialism 


Victory in the natinnal democratic revolution 1s, for our 
working class. *¢ most direct route to socialism and 
ultimately communism. The existence in South Africa of 
the material conditions for socialism—the relatively 
advanced technical level and a strong working class— 
and the achievement of the national democratic revolu- 
tion, will not in themselves guarantee an advance to 
socialism. In order to create the conditions for such an 
advance, the working class will have to ensure that the 
national democratic tasks are consistently carned out. 
The working class must win for itself the dominant role 
in the new government, and see to it that the character of 
the national democratic state accords with the genuine 
interests of the people. The programme to climinate 
monopoly control over the economy and to tailor eco- 
nomic policies according to the needs of the people will 
have to be scrupulously ensured. 


In the period after the seizure of power by the demo- 
cratic forces the working class will need to continue the 
struggle against capitalism. It will need to strengthen its 
organisations and build the bases of working class and 
popular power in the economy, in all sectors of the state 
and in the communitics where the people live. A delib- 
erate effort will have to be made to prevent attempts by 
the bourgeoisie and aspirant capitalist elements-—and 
their imperialist supporters—to dominate state power 
and divert the revolution. Constant mass vigilance will 
also have to be exercised and action taken against such 
negative tendencies as the stifling of popular democracy, 
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the bureaucratisation of the state and corrupt practices 
in government or in society as a whole. 


In order to prevent the emergence of a seed-bed for 
capitalist resurgence and ensure an advance to social:sm. 
the working class must win to its side other sections of 
the working people, both now and after the popular 
seizure of power. The landless rural masses, sections of 
the intelligentsia, students, large contingents of youth 
and women (as social groups), some small birsinessmen 
and other forces stand to gain from the victory of the 
socialist revolution. 


The transition to socialism will be neither completely 
separate from nor contradictory to the tasks of the 
national democratic revolutron. On the one hand, con- 
sistent implementation and defence of the national dem- 
ocratic programme constitute a major guarantee for 
progress towards socialism. On the other hand, many of 
the major objectives of the national democratic revolu- 
tion will be fully accomplished in the process of socialist 
construction. Among these tasks are complete national 
liberation and equality, elimination of sex discrimina- 
tion, and, more significantly, the elimination of 
monopoly domination over the economy. 


The Socialist Perspective 


A socialist revolution differs from all other revolutions 
in world history. It sets out to abolish private ownership 
of the means of production and all forms of oppression. 
The systems of slavery, feudalism and capitalism are all 
based on the private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and oppression of one class by another. Thus. 
capitalist relaaons of production developed even before 
the bourgcoisie had achieved political power. But the 
development of socialist relations, which will bring an 
end to the system of economic exploitation, cannot begin 
uritil the working class and its allies have won state 
power. While the maverial basis for socialism is created 
by capitalism itself, socialist relations of production are 
realised only after thy political revolution. 


The fundamental question of any socialist revolution 1s 
the winning of political power by the working class, in 
alliance with other progressive elements among the 
people. The working class then sets out to eliminate 
exploitation by achieving public ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means of production. Fundamental 
to the socialist political system is the introduction of the 
widest democracy to the greatest majority of the people 
and the elimination of all forms of discrimination. At the 
same time, the workers’ state should prevent the resur- 
gence of the overthrown classes, both internal and 
external. 


In a socialist society, there are neither exploiters nor the 
exploited. Public ownership of the means of production. 
means of distribution and means of exchange 1s the 
foundation of the socialist economy. Governing the 
distribution of income is the principle, “From each 
according to their ability, to each according to their 
work.” A large and increasing portion of society's wealth 
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is used to raise the living standards of the people by 
ensuring housing. low rents and transport fares, free 
education and health care. and other benefits. Socialism 
is a humane system which promotes the free and all- 
round development of all individuals in society. The 
chronic scourges of even the most advanced capitalist 
countries such as mass unemployment, inflation, cyclical 
crises and social waste are eliminated. 


Through social ownership and democratic control of the 
means of production, the socialist economy is charac- 
terised by a qualitatively higher level of planning and 
co-ordination than is possible under capitalism. Devel- 
opment is not haphazard and spontancous. It 1s not left 
to chance nor to the greed of a few exploiters. It 1s made 
to serve to the needs of society as a whole. In this way it 
iS possible to ensure that the combined wealth and 
human energies of society are harnessed to benefit 
society as a whole. 


Socialism ts a transitional stage on the road to commu- 
nism, a still higher stage of human society. Communism 
1s a Classless social system. with all-round public owner- 
ship of the means of production, accompanied by the 
growth of productive forces sufficient to ensure the 
abundance of goods, enabling the principle to be applied: 
“From each according to their ability, to each according 
to their needs.” The building of socialism and gradual 
development to communism where workers’ power has 
triumphed, the realisation of socialism ts a long and 
often difficult process. 


Basing ourselves on the creativity, motivation and 
organisation of our working class and people, on the 
lessons and experiences of our comrades in the socialist 
countries, and on the fraternal international relations 
that are a basic feature of world socialism, the South 
Afncan working class possesses the weapons to develop 
rapidly on the road to a socialist and communist future. 


5. The National Democratic Movement and the 
Vanguard Role of the Communist Party 


The system of apartheid colonialism will be overthrown 
by the oppressed and democratic forces led by the 
revolutionary movement. This movement has grown, 
developed in experience and maturity, and become 
steecled in many years of complex and difficult struggle. 


The African National Congress is the spearhead of the 
national democratic revolution. The ANC was formed in 
1912 to unite the African people in the struggle against 
colonial oppression. It has since developed to represent 
and lead all the oppressed and democratic forces in 
militant struggles. Today, despite many years of illegal 
and underground existence, the ANC—as head of the 
revolutionary alliance—occupies a virtually unchal- 
lenged place as the popular vanguard force in the liber- 
ation struggle. It has attracted growing allegiance and 
support from the overwhelming majority of the strug- 
gling masses 
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The ANC does not represent any single class or any one 
ideology. As head of the liberation alliance and prime 
representative of all the oppressed, the ANC welcomes 
within its ranks all—from whatever class they come— 
who support and are ready to fight for the aims of the 
Freedom Charter. The overwhelming majority and most 
Strategically placed of our people are workers. The ANC 
therefore, recognises the lead:ng role of the working 
class. Workers’ participation in its ranks is one of the 
important ways in which our working class plays its role 
in the democratic revolution. However, the ANC ts nota 
workers’ vanguard political party. 


Another important organised contingent of the demo- 
cratic forces is the trade union movement. A trade union 
is the prime mass organisation of the working class. To 
fulfill its purpose, it must be as broad as possible and 
must fight to maintain its legal public status. It must 
unite. on an industrial basis, all workers, at whatever 
level of political consciousness. Bul a trade union must 
be involved in political struggle. The capitalist state 
everywhere acts in defence of the bosses. It use, 1ts power 
against workers and their trade unions. It does every- 
thing to defend capitalism. Reality has taught workers in 
every part of the world that it is impossible for trade 
unions to keep out of the broader political conflict. 


In our country, where racism and capitalism are two 
sides of the same coin, it 1s even more crystal clear that 
a trade union cannot stand aside from the liberation 
struggle. The organised involvement of trade unions in 
the revolutionary struggle helps reinforce the dominant 
role of workers as a class. 


However, this does not mean that a trade union move- 
ment can play the role of a workers’ vanguard party. In 
fact, the basic character of a trade union means that such 
a trade union movement cannot play this role. Workers’ 
political leadership must represent the working class in 
its relation to all other classes and to the state. The 
political party of the working class must ensure workers’ 
involvement in all forms of struggle appropriate to the 
situation—armed and unarmed, above-board and under- 
ground, mass and vanguard. A trade union movement 
cannot carry out these functions to the full. If ut 
attempted to do so, 1t would risk being destroyed. 


Vanguard Role of the SACP 


In South Afncan conditions, a workers’ vanguard polit- 
ical party must be made up of the most tried and tested 
representatives of this class. Its members must be com- 
mitted revolutionaries with an understanding of Marxist 
theory and practice, an unconditional dedication to the 
workers’ cause, and a readiness, if need be. to sacrifice 
their very lives in the cause of freedom and socialism. 


A Communist Party does not earn the honoured ttle of 
vanguard merely by proclaiming it. Nor does its claim to 
be the upholder and custodian of Marxism-Leninism 
give it a monopoly of political wisdom or a natural mght 
to exclusive control of the struggle. At each stage of its 
political life, guided by a correct application of Marxist 
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revolutionary theory, a Party must win us place by us 
superior eiforts of leadership and us devotion to the 
revolutionary cause 


The SACP works consistently to forge the Sowth African 
working class into a powerful force. capable of playing 
the leading role in the struggle for national democracy 
and in carrying out its historic mission of abolishing 
exploitation and creating a classless society. The Party 
strives lo spread the widest possible understanding of the 
ideology of Marxism-Leninism, particularly in its appli- 
cation to South Afncan conditions. Its strategy and 
tactics Consist in transforming the immediate struggles of 
the working class into an organised, class-conscious 
offensive against oppression and capital. 


Through all developments and turns of events, the 
Communist Party always holds before the workers their 
long-term objective: the creation of a Communist society 

Al the same time. the Party always links this long-term 
objective to the actual struggies of the ummediate situa- 
tion. It strives to forge and strengthen the broad alliance 
of oppressed and democratic South Africans for the 
attainment of national democracy on the path to the 
final goal 


The SACP plays tts role both as an independent organ- 
sation and as part of the revolutionary alliance headed 
by the ANC. There 1s no contradiction between the 
multi-class leadership role of the ANC, and the working 
class vanguard role of the Party. Both the ANC and the 
SACP have an important role to play individually and 
collectively for the attainment of national democracy. 
These organisations share common objectives and agree 
on strategy and all the key tactics in the National 
Democratic Revolution. Within this alliance, the Party 
works tirelessly to strengthen the liberation movement, 
Geepen its revolutionary nationalism and ensure thor- 
ough-going revolutionary democratic transformations 


Despite the unending onslaught on this revolutionary 
alliance by the apartheid regime, by imperialism and by 
other reactionary torces, the alliance has grown stronger. It 
has done so precisely because the respective organisations 
are a natural product of the struggles of our people, and 
they represent their deepest aspirations. Communists have 
never sought to transform the national democratic move- 
ment into a front for the Party. Participation by commu- 
nists in the ANC, Umkhonto we Sizwe and other revolu- 
tionary organisations 1s based on our class appreciation of 
their distinct but complementary tasks. 


As part of this alliance, it 1s a vital task of the South 
African Communist Party to see to the widesi possible 
organisation and mobilisation of the mass of the South 
African people into an active force to defeat the colonial 
regime. The Party therefore works tirelessly to 
strengthen and develop mass democratic organtsations 
Over the vears. particularly in the 1980s, there has been 
a resurgence of mass democratic organisation and mili- 
lant mass struggles. It 1s a tribute to the correctness of the 
strategic line of the ANC, the Party and the South 
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African Congress of Trade Unions. that these forces have 
adopted the national democratic programme and act to 
realise it. Despite intense state repression the mass 
democratic movement has not only survived. but con- 
tinues to piay the central role in mass struggics. 


The Vanguard Party and the Mass Democratic 
Movement 


The emergence and development of the giant democratic 
trade union movement is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the South African working class in recent years. 
Within this movement, South African Communists 
strive for maximum unity in action around the day- 
to-day demands of the workers, and for the attainment of 
national liberation and socialism. The organisation and 
mobilisation of workers into one non-racial democratic 
federation shall always be our guiding principle. In this 
effort, it is important to win over white workers into the 
ranks of the democratic movement. 


The South African Communist Party works actively 
among all other sectors of the oppressed and democratic 
forces. The emergence and growth of sectoral mass 
democratic organisations, and their organisational and 
political unity has had a profound impact <a the South 
African political scene. The Party works for united and 
purposeful action among al! these sectors, for the erad- 
cation of oppression and exploitation. These sectors do 
noi stand apart from the working class. they are com- 
posed mainly of individuals who are themselves workers, 
or who have a working class background. 


In the case of the majority of South African women, they 
suffer from triple oppression—as women. as blacks and 
as workers. Women cannot change the immediate con- 
ditions of their lives without fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with their brothers against colonialism and 
exploitation for a united, non-racial, non-sexist and 
democratic South Afnca. Forced removals, bantustans 
and the migratory labour system are some of the key 
features of this system which tear families apart and trap 
black women into bearing the heaviest burden of oppres- 
sion. At the workplace. women are subjected to various 
forms of discrimination. Yet all this 1s compounded and 
reinforced by subjective practices and attiuudes within 
the male-dominated society. 


The South African Communist Party struggles to ensure 
that the disadvantages suffered by the majority of South 
African women are climinated in the context of the 
democratic struggle. This includes fighting sexism within 
the ranks of the Party and the broad liberation move- 
ment. In the long term, an advance to socialism—a 
society in which resources are in a planned and pur- 
poseful manner dedicated to overcome sexist oppres- 
sion—is in the interest of all South Afmcan women. 


The system of nationai oppression and capitalist exploi- 
tation blocks and frustrates at every turn, the aspirations 
and energies of our young people. For the black youth of 
our country, there 1s a serious lack of employment. 
educational opportunities and of sport and cultural 
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facilities. It 1s against this background that the South 
African youth have displayed courage and militancy in 
many mass dattles and within the ranks of Umkhonto we 
Sizwe. The Communist Party considers ut a crucial task 
to constantly give strategic direction and theoretical 
depth to the militancy of the youth. in pursuit of national 
democratic and socialist tasks. 


Millions of South Africans including black workers sub- 
scribe to various religious beliefs. The South African 
ruling class and its allies, like oppressors elsewhere in the 
world, have always tned to use religion as a tool to instll 
passivity and resignation among the working masses. 
With the development of the liberation struggle there has 
emerged an interpretation of religious doctrines which ts 
in the interest of the struggling people. Moved by a 
profound rejection of oppression, countless religious 
leaders and believers have taker up the battle against the 
colonial system. Many are to be found within the ranks 
of the liberation movement and the people's army. The 
ideology of the South African Communist Party ts based 
on scientific materialism. But we recognise the nmght of 
all people to adopt and practice religious beliets of their 
choice. We work for the involvement of all ant- 
apartheid forces in the common struggle for freedom and 
democracy. There 1s common ground between the imme- 
diate and long-term perspectives of the Party and a 
theology of liberation t_.t identifies with the poor and 
oppressed. In actual struggle, this bond has grown and 
must be further strengthened. 


Black cultural workers and sports-persons have endured 
vicious discrimination under a system designed precisely 
to stifle the all-round development of blacks. The regime 
has always trampled upon the culture of the majority. It 
has not spared its arsenal of repression in acting against 
the democratic cultural workers who portray and pro- 
mote the struggles and aspiratvons of the people. The 
oppression and repression suffered by artists and sports 
persons lie in the very system of colonialism which 1s 
based on the all-round subjugation of the majority of the 
people. The emergent and developing popular move- 
ment in culture and sporti—in which the working class 1s 
playing a vital role—forms an important part of the 
liberation struggle. The Communist Party attaches cen- 
tral importance to work in these spheres. Militant 
Struggle in these spheres helps to weld our people into a 
united democratic nation. We regard culture and sport as 
important instruments in forging the working class into a 
victorious force against capital. 


All of these sectors, drawn together mto the mass dem- 
ocratic movement, are the organised mass contingent of 
our national liberation struggle. The mass democratic 
movement together with the vanguard liberation alliance 
constitute the FRONT OF REVOLUTIONARY 
FORCES. 


At the same time. more and more forces which do not 
belong to the vanguard and mass democratic movements 
are increasingly identifying vith some of their demo- 
cratic objectives. These forces must find a place in the 
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broaver anti-apartheid front. There can be no valid 
“revolutionary” reason for excluding from such a broad 
front any grouping which supports, and is prepared to 
act for the attainment of a united, democratic and 
non-racial South Africa ou the basis of one-person, 
one-vote. The crucial question 1s whether an alliance or 
a joint platform will help to weaken the main enemy and 
advance the ‘eople’s cause. As long as the revolutionary 
core does noi abandon its independent role and does not 
dilute its own fundamental objectives, there is no danger 
whatsoever in acting with such broader FORCES FOR 
CHANGE. 


South African Communists always strive for the 
strengthening of the revolutionary front for national 
leadership, the continuous building of a coalition of 
anti-apartheid forces, and the unity of Communists and 
non-Communists in the struggle for national democracy. 


The Path to Power in the National Democratic 
Revolution 


The path to power lies with our masses. In recent years 
they have shown their immense resilience and strength. 
Nothing which the enemy has unleashed against the 
oppressed or their organisations has broken their morale 
or dampened their combative spirit. The harnessing of 
this mass political energy and the realisation of its 
enormous potential con\inues to be the dominant task of 
the liberation vanguard. It is a task which requires the 
firm rooting of the underground, consisting of political 
and military formations under political leadership, and 
the strengthening of all organs of the mass democratic 
movement. The prospects of a revolutionary advance are 
preater today than ever before in our history. The regime 
continues to face an all-round crisis which can only be 
resolved by a qualitative transformation of the whole 
economic, political, social and cultural system. 


The people—headed by their revolutionary vanguard— 
advance on the road to liberation with a rich and varied 
tradition of struggle, both armed and unarmed. The 
tribally-based armed resistance to the colonial forces 
went on for centuries until the defeat of Bambata and his 
guerrillas in the Nkandle forest in 1906. This signalled 
the end of a phase. The liberation organisations of our 
country, including our Party, were born in conditions 
when the core of the former resistance in the countryside 
had been destroyed and the new forces were not yet fully 
developed. 


In these conditions it was imperative for the liberation 
organisations to pursue a strategy of militant but non- 
violent methods of struggle for many decades after their 
foundation. But, already in the late 50°s, evidence was 
beginning to accumulate which called for a departure 
from this strategy. 


All remaining possibilities of advancing the struggle 
through exclusively non-violent means were, one by one, 
being blocked. A growing number among the oppressed 
sensed (perhaps sooner than some of their leaders) that a 
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change had cor. > about in the objective conditions of 
struggle. The strategy of non-violence and passive defi- 
ance were being questioned by more and more militants. 
Our working people, through their own experience, no 
longer saw much point in non-violent protest alone in 
the face of es.alating state savagery and were beginning 
to show a readiness t) accept the sacrifices involved in 
the new methods. 


The slogan of “non-violence” had thus become harmful 
to the cause of our revolution in the new phase of 
struggle. It disarmed the people in the face of the savage 
assaults of the oppressor and dampened their militancy. 
The movement was obliged to respond. The time was 
clearly ripe to combine mass political action with armed 


struggle. 


A New Strategic Line 


In response to this situation, ov.> main strategtc line in 
the struggle for people's power was radically reshaped in 
the middle of 1961. Joint measures were taken by the 
ANC and our Party to create MK [U mkhonto we Sizwe] 
as the armed wing of the liberation movement. Although 
there was no possibility of successfully challenging the 
enemy in armed combat, action could not be postponed. 
It became vital to demonstrate an organised aiternative 
to unplanned and suicidal outbursts which were begin- 
ning to take place. It was also necessary to make an open 
break with the politics of non-violent protest which had 
dominated the strategy of the previous half century and 
which had unavoidably bred an ideology of pacifism 
among many leaders of the liberation movement. That 
open break was symboliscd by the national saboiage 
campaign launched on 16 December 1961. 


This new approach did not imply that all non-violent 
methods of struggle had now become useless or impos- 
sible. Nor did it imply a retreat from agitational, organ- 
isational and educiiional work among the masses. Our 
Party, in its 1967 Programme, continued to advocate the 
use of all forms of struggle by the people, including 
non-collaboration, strikes, boycotts and demonstrations. 
We also placed prime emphasis on the need to make 
underground structures and illegal work more effective, 
more efficient and more successful in reaching the 
masses of the people and evading the repressive action 
by the authorities. 


The adoption of armed struggle as an important part of 
the political struggle brought our movement into 
uncharted territory. We were unpractised in the art, 
techniques and skills of military organisation and 
combat, and lacked solid experience of clandestine work 


Apart from these subjective weaknesses we had to con- 
tend with a number of unique and complex objective 
difficulties. In contrast to armed liberation struggles in 
the rest of the African continent, some of the conditions 
in which we had to implement our new approach were 
particularly disadvantageous 
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¢ South Africa’s special form of colonial subjugation 
had withheld all military know-how from the subject 
peoples and prevented any black person from being in 
possession or using any modern weapon or other 
instrument of war. Effective training could, therefore, 
only take place externally. The long term escalation of 
armed activity depended, in the first place, on the 
return of trainees and a minimum of weaponry. 

¢ In 87 percent of the land there is no black peasantry 
and the rural working population is forced to live 
under conditions of the strictest control on the dis- 
persed white farms. T’ ; reduces considerably the 
social bases which are nc ded for the survival, growth 
and manoeuvre of guerrilla and other combat forma- 
tions in the rural areas. 

¢ No effective rear base was available externally to 
facilitate the flow of either personnel or logistical 
material. South Africa was completely surrounded by 
a barrier of imperialist-controlled territories hostile to 
the liberation struggle, which deprived us of a friendly 
border. 

¢ Our country lacks any extensive areas of classical 
guerrilla terrain. 

¢ Most of the first crop of militants who went for 
training in the early 60’s had been known activists 
from the legal period. This would make their return 
for political and military tasks especially problematic. 

¢ The regime was in command of a highly centralised 
state apparatus including well-organised instruments 
of repression, powerful and highly mobile armed 
forces and a sophisticated communications network; 
anchored on a powerful economic base. 


Despite these complexities and disadvantages, history 
left us with no option but to engage in armed action as a 
necessary part of the political struggle. It was a moment 
in which (to use Lenin’s words) “untimely inaction 
would have been worse than untimely action.” 


Thus, we had to venture forth even at the expense of 
risking a degree of disorganisation. We could not refuse 
to fight. We had to learn how to do so. And, in many 
respects, we had to learn on the ground, in the hard 
school of revolutionary practice. In the process, a com- 
bination of inexperience, lapses in security and breaches 
of conspiracy rules, enabled the enemy to deal massive 
blows against the whole underground. Party heroes were 
among those who made enormous sacrifices in their 
courageous attempt to keep the underground going and 
to carry on with armed activities. 


Despite tliese efforts, within a few years of the enemy's 
Rivonia breakthrough, the underground ceased to exist 
in any organised form. Leading ANC and Party cadres 
who were abroad on political and military missions 
reconstituted themselves as leadership collectives and, 
over time, took steps to help re-establish the movement's 
internal presence. 


The task of rebuilding the shattered internal structures 
and rekindling the fire of organised struggle proved to be 
long and arduous. Undaunted by long spells in the 
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enemy’s goals many ANC and Party veterans attempted 
to organise political life, immediately on being released. 
In addition, in the late 60's, the Party’s external leader- 
ship organised propaganda units to spread the message 
of the movement once again. Leaflet bombs, street 
broadcasts, internal cyclostyled journals, made an 
appearance at a time when signs of political life were at 
their lowest. Many of the brave Party activists who 
pioneered this work were arrested, tortured, imprisoned 
and murdered. 


But in general, for some years after Rivonia, a demor- 
alising silence had descended upon the political arena. 
There could, however, be no retreat from the decision to 
combine armed with non-armed activity; indeed the 
massive onslaught on all expressions of black resistance 
underlined even further the inadequacy of a policy which 
did not include preparation for armed activity. The 
hundreds of ANC and Party cadres who had been sent 
abroad for training were, by 1965, both ready and 
anxious to go back home to pursue the liberation move- 
ment’s politico-military objectives. 


The unending attempts to advance these objectives in the 
next decade or more met with major difficulties. The 
pre-Rivonia political base made possible the launching of 
armed activities. With its destruction such activities could 
neither be sustained nor raised to a higher level. It was 
considered that armed activity was essential in order to 
help recreate the very conditions in which political struc- 
tures could be developed. At the same time, without such 
political foundations, armed activity itself could not 
advance beyond a certain point. We were thus forced to 
find ways of hitting at the enemy at a time of relative 
weakness in the area of internal political organisation. 
Armed actions would play a role in help‘ng to create the 
conditions which would enable us to remedy this weak- 
ness. 


But in trying to carry this ov’ ‘here developed a ten- 
dency to focus too exclusively on military activities. We 
did not always pay sufficient attention or devote the 
necessary resources to political work itself. We acted as if 
armed activity would somehow on its own spontane- 
ously generate political organisation and mobilisation. 
And it took some time before attention was given to the 
balance between these two aspects of our struggle. 


These tendencies grew during the many years of relative 
political lull when armed blows seemed to be the only 
way of keeping the embers of resistance alive. Even when 
attention began to be paid to the direct task of building 
the underground and spreading agitational and educa- 
tional propaganda, the process was, at times, infected 
with a lack of coordination between the political and 
military structures. This undoubtedly held back both the 
political and military objectives of our struggle. 


Despite unending efforts it was not until the post-Soweto 
(1976) period that it became possible to successfully 
deploy armed combat groups whose activities have 
grown from year to year. There were some failures and 
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weaknesses. But the unbroken efforts which the move- 
ment was seen to be making to challenge the enemy, even 
during the darker moments, made an indelible impact on 
the people. 


The prestige of MK grew. It came increasingly to be 
accepted as the fighting organ of the oppressed who were 
stimulated by the spirit of “no surrender” and militant 
heroism of its cadres. Above all, the potentia! demon- 
strated through MK’s armed challenge helped, more 
than any other factor. to overcome the feeling of 1mpo- 
tence in the face of a pow. -ful foe which had for so long, 
monopolised all the modern instruments of force. Armed 
actions helped considerably to create the atmosphere for 
political rejuvenation. The serious crisis facing our 
ruling class is, in no small measure, due to the impact of 
a strategy which included organised revolutionary vio- 
lence. On the other hand it is the popular mass actions 
Starting with the student and worker actions of the late 
1960's and early 1970's wh.ch helped to lay the basis for 
the introduction of sustained armed combat actions 


Our Approach to Armed Struggle 


What then is our approach to armed struggle in the 
current phase? 


The military strategy of the liberation alliance has to take 
into account the concrete objective conditions prevailing 
in South Africa. We referred to a number of difficulties 
which we had to contend with when ve embarked on the 
course of armed siruggle. These diificuities and many 
others continue to face us: the lack of an extensive area of 
classical guerrilla terrain; the absence of a black peasantry 
in most of the countryside; the separation of residential 
areas between whites and blacks; the lack of friendly 
borders; the great mobility and fire-power of the enemy: an 


army whose main contingent benefits from the system of 


colonial oppression; and imperialist support to the South 
African regime. In addition, over the past two decades the 
South African regime, drawing on an advanced capitalist 
base, has greatly increased its military capacity, refining ils 
counter-insurgency strategies 


However, the people and their vanguard liberation 
movement possess many strategic advantages for the 
conduct of armed struggle 


* The oppressed people. the socia! base upon which the 
armed struggle depends, enjoy both numerical and 
moral superiority over the enemy. We are fighting a 
just war which is uniquely supported by the interna- 
tional community. 

* Though it commands huge resources, the colonial 
regime is situated within the theatre of struggle. While 
this might make the enemy more recalcitrant, at the 
same time, popular actions directly affect the base 
from which 11 operates. 

¢ The 6-million strong army of black workers occupies 
a position within the economy which gives it the 
potential to deal strategic military blows to the entire 
system. The sophistication and complexity of the 
economic base and infrastructure of apartheid make 
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them extremely vulnerable to sabotage and other 
actions. 


* The people have a high level of political conscious- 


ness as well as a rich tradition of militant struggles— 
in both town and countryside—which, from time to 
time, flare up into partial! uprisings. They are led by a 
vanguard liberation movement armed with rich expe- 
rience and a grasp of revolutionary theory. 


+ The increasing reliance of the regime’s army and 


police on recruits from the black community, espe- 
cially in the bantustans, provides better possibilities 
for us to undermine the racist state machinery from 
within. 


* Increasing international isolation of apartheid South 


Africa helps to weaken the economic and social base 
of the regime. 


Given the enemy’s military strength, we have to conduct 
a continuous armed struggle which progressively saps the 
enemy’s strength over a relatively protracted period. But, 
given the objective difficulties mentioned above, ours 
cannot be a classical guerrilla-type war primarily based 
on the winning, over time, of more and more liberated 
territory. Nor are there immediate prospects of inflicting 
an all-round military defeat on the enemy. 


ur armed struggle has to rely, above all, on the people 
in active struggle. The working class, in particular, 
possesses vast possibilities to take the war to the nerve- 
centres of apartheid colonialism. In mass action, the 
people create the conditions in which the armed struggle 
can be grounded. It is in these conditions that guerrillas 
can better survive, operate and work among the people. 
The popular uprisings have, from time to time, led to the 
emergence of mass revolutionary bases in numerous 
townships and villages, a reliable and secure terrain for 
the operation of combatants. 


In many current upheavals the people make heroic 
efforts to engage the enemy using rudimentary weapons. 
Street battles and barricades take shape where mass 
confrontation with the enemy becomes acute. At their 
initiative, the youth and other sectors set up Self Defence 
(/nits and combat groups. This creates the basis for the 
revolutionary movement to raise mass revolt to higher 
forms of insurrectionary activity, by popularising the 
skills of armed combat and giving all-round leadership 
and direction to the popular combat formations. In 
carrying Out this task, particular attention should be paid 
to the formation and operation of combat groups in the 
industrial centres and white-owned farms. 


In the rural areas, the growing mood of defiance and 
opposition, particularly in the bantustans, provides the 
soil for the creation and operation of rural combat 
formations. This popular ferment, and the relative weak- 
ness of the enemy tn some rural areas, also hold out the 
possibility for the survival and operation of guerrilla- 
type formations. However, even in these areas, armed 
activity should be closely linked to, and progressively 
merge with, mass activity. 
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All the forces engaged in physica! controntation and in 
armed combat against the enemy constitute the revolu- 
tionary army of our people. The core of this army is 
Umkhonto we Sizwe, operating in boih urban and rural! 
areas. This core must draw in the most active contin- 
gents of the people, who are ready to take up arms. It is 
a vital and ongoing task of the liberation alliance to 
Strengthen and engage ail layers of the revolutionary 
army in action. Crucial to the fulfillment of this task is 
the development of underground structures in all areas 
and among all sectors of our people. 


Relationship Between Military and Other Forms of 
Political Struggle 


Our approach to the relationship between military and 
other forms of political struggle is guided by the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism, the experiences of other revolu- 
tionary struggles and, above all, our own concrete reali- 
ties. We communists believe that the struggle must 
always be given forms appropriate to the concrete polit- 
ical situation. It is this situation which determines 
whether the revolutionary transformation can be 
achieved by military or non-military struggie or by a 
biend of both. A decision to include combat activity as 
part of the political struggle does not, in itself, imply that 
the muutary struggle has become primary or that the 
route to victory will be only through the barre! of a gun. 


Organised combat activity undoubtedly continues to be 
an essential ingredient of our politica! strategy for revo- 
lutionary transformation. The racist state was founded 
on violence and survives on violence and terror. It will 
not be destroyed or give way without an all-round 
revolutionary assault. A combination of growing polit- 
ical upsurge and escalating armed struggle 1s clearly vital 
in order to help create conditions in which People’s 
Power can be won. Organised armed activity continues 
to be one of the most important factors in helping to 
deepen the regime’s crisis. 


But, as emphasised by the ANC’s Kabwe conference in 
1985, without a well-organised underground linked to 
mass political revolutionary bases throughout the 
country, in both rural and urban areas, armed activities 
cannot grow significantly either in scale or quality. A 
mass movement organised at both nationa! and local 
levels guided by an internal underground political lead- 
ership with structures in all the major localities, and at 
the point of production, is a pre-condition for the raising 
of the armed struggle to new heights. 


This does not imply that armed action against the enemy 
should be postponed until we have achieved a higher 
level of internal organisation. The balance between polit- 
ical and military activities must reflect itself at all levels 
of our planning and in the way we use our energies and 
resources. The need for specialised organs of struggle 
should not be allowed to undermine political leadership 
of all aspects of the struggle. Organised combat activity 
must be primarily guided by the needs of the politica! 
struggle. It must be designed to weaken the enemy's grip 
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on the reins of power and to reintorce political mobiil- 
sation, Organisation and resistance. 


Seizure of Power 


The situation has within it the potential for a relatively 
rapid emergence of conditions which make possible 
seizure of power. We cannot, however, be dogmatic 
about the exact moment and form of such a break- 
through. Conditions for a revolutionary transition will 
only emerge through a combination and interplay of 
objective conditions and subjective factors. In other 
words, it will depend not only upon what we do but also 
upon what the enemy does, not only on our strength but 
upon the enemy's weakness. 


At the subjective level the key element is the build-up of 
nationwide popular ferment, resistance, all levels of 
organisation and the presence of people's combat forma- 
tions. At the objective level it is a weakening of the 
enemy by circumstances such as a radical deterioration 
in the economy, intensified external measures against 
race rule, massive vacillations and divisions within the 
ranks of the power bloc, self-wounding enemy initia- 
tives, and so on. When both subjective and objective 
elements converge, when mass activity is al its height 
and divisions and vacillations in the ranks of the enemy 
are at their strongest, the consequent crisis will signal the 
possibility of a revolutionary transformation 


But the development of a crisis, however deep, will not, 
in itself lead to an enemy collapse and a people's victory 

The seizure of power will only be assured if the revolu- 
tionary movement has already effectively prepared the 
necessary political and organisational forces with the 
capacity to launch an offensive for the seizure of power 
at the right moment. This at once poses the question of 
our approach to insurrection as a likely path to people's 


power. 


An insurrection, unlike a coup, is a mass revolutionary 
upsurge of the people in conditions which hold out the 
possibility of a seizure of power. It does not lend itself to 
blue-printing in the same way as a coup does. The cal! for 
an insurrection can only be placed on the immediate 
agenda of struggle if, and when, a specific revolutionary 
moment has emerged. However, the task of making 
adequate preparations for a possible insurrectionary 
“moment” needs attention even during the phase when 
it iS NOt yet imminent. 


An insurrection is an act of revolutionary force. But. it 1s 
not always an armed uprising. An all-round civil uprising 
could lead to an insurrection even when the armed tactor 
is absent or secondary. History has seen successful! 
insurrections of both types. Historical experiences are 
instructive but cannot provide us with an exact model 
At the end of the day we have to find our own way. In 
what sense then can we talk of an insurrection as a 
possible path to power? 


The crisis facing our ruling class will be aggravated sull 
further by a combination of mass upsurge, in which 
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working class action at the point of production will play 
a key role, mass defiance, escalating revolutionary 
combat activity, intensified international pressure, a 
situation of ungovernability, a deteriorating economy 
and growing demoralisation, division, vacillation and 
confusion within the power bloc. 


When all these elements converge in a sufficient mea- 
sure, the immediate possibility of an insurrectionary 
breakthrough will present itself. Such a situation will, of 
course, not simply ripen on its own; its fruition depends, 
in the first place, on the work of the revolutionary 
movement. But we must also be prepared for a relatively 
sudden transformation of the situation. In the conditions 
of deepening crisis, “events triggered off by the tiniest 
conflicts, seemingly remote from the real breeding- 
ground of revolution,” can, overnight, grow into a revo- 
lutionary turning point (Lenin). The regime's grip on its 
reins of power could be swiftly weakened and the stage 
set for a sustained national uprising leading to an insur- 
rectionary seizure of power. 


The subjective forces—both political and military— 
must be built up so that when these seeds of revolution 
begin to germinate, the vanguard will be able to seize the 
historic moment. In this sense, all-round mass action, 
merging with organised armed activity, led by a well- 
organised underground, and international pressure, are 
the keys to the build-up for the seizure of power. Seizure 
of power will be a product of escalating and progressively 
merging mass political and military struggle with the 
likelihood of culminating in an insurrection. 


The revolutionary movement must place itself in the 
best position to plan for, and to lead, an insurrection at 
the right moment. This means, among other things, 
paying special attention to building factory, urban and 
rurally-based combat groups, popularising insurrec- 
tionary methods among the masses and winning over 
elements from the enemy’s armed forces. The partial 
uprisings which have become a feature of our mass 
struggles must also be seen as a school for the accumu- 
lation of insurrectionary experience. The organisation of 
the industrial working class is of major importance: 
protracted national strikes and other industrial activity 
at the point of production will be a vital factor in the 
maturing of the “revolutionary moment.” Above all, a 
political vanguard is needed to plan for, and lead, the 
insurrectionary assault at the crucial stage. 


Prospects of a Negotiated Transfer of Power 


There is no conflict between this insurrectionary per- 
spective and the possibility of a negotiated transfer of 
power. There should be no confusion of the strategy 
needed to help create the conditions for the winning of 
power with the exact form of the ultimate breakthrough. 
Armed struggle cannot be counterposed with dialogue, 
negotiation and justifiable compromises, as if they were 
mutually exclusive categories. Liberation struggles have 
rarely ended with the unconditional surrender of the 
enemy's military forces. Every such struggle in our 
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continent has had its climax at the negotiating table, 
occasionally involving compromises judged to be in the 
interests of revolutionary advance. But whether there is 
an armed seizure of power or negotiated settlement what 
is indisputable to both is the development of the political 
and military forces of the revolution. 


We should be on our guard against the clear objective of 
our ruling class and their imperialist allies who see 
negotiation as a way of pre-empting a revolutionary 
transformation. The imperialists seek their own kind of 
transformation which goes beyond the reform limits of 
the present regime but which will, at the same time, 
frustrate the basic objectives of the struggling masses. 
And they hope to achieve this by pushing the liberation 
movement into negotiation before it is strong enough to 
back its basic demands with sufficient power on the 
ground. 


Whatever prospects may arise in the future for a negoti- 
ated transition, they must not be allowed to infect the 
purpose and content of our present strategic approaches. 
We are not engaged in a struggle whose objective is 
merely to generate sufficient pressure to bring the other 
side to the negotiating table. If, as a result of a genera- 
lised crisis and a heightened revolutionary upsurge, the 
point should ever be reached when the enemy is pre- 
pared to talk, the |: eration forces will, at that point, 
have to exercise the.; judgement, guided by the demands 
of revolutionary advance. But until then its sights must 
be clearly set on the perspectives of a seizure of power. 


The Enemy Armed Forces 


It is unlikely that the enemy forces will, within any 
foreseeable future, come over in large numbers to the 
side of the people. The possibility of the army playing an 
autonomous role and attempting to impose an open 
military dictatorship to counter a revolutionary 
upheaval cannot be ruled out. 


But these are not the only possible or inevitable options. 
There are a number of other factors which could have an 
important bearing on the precise role of the enemy’s 
military at the crucial historic moment in the future. 
This applies particularly to its black contingents. The 
black component of the enemy’s army and police force 
and those in the Bantustans grows bigger. It is a compo- 
nent which can, at the right moment, be won over to the 
side of their {ellow-oppressed countrymen and women. 
The potential for making such an inroad is increasing. 


The SADF [South Africa Defense Force] is predomi- 
nantly a conscript army. As a whole they represent the 
class and social composition of the dominant group. The 
conflict and its outcome is vitally bound up with their 
personal class and community connections. The army 
can hardly fail to reflect ali the stresses and contradic- 
tions which develop in society as a whole at the crucial 
moment of confrontation. At such a moment a lack of 
cohesion and consensus within the army about its 
responses to the revolutionary upsurge, could delay 
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decisive action and provide more space for a break- 
through. The uncertaintie 5 could grow if the black com- 
ponent of the army, including its bantustan contingents. 
turn towards the people. A significant minority among 
the white SADF might even be influenced to begin to 
accept the ultimate inevitability of majority rule and 
seek an accommodation with the revolutionary forces. 
Disaffection among the white middle strata, from which 
the bulk of the officer corps is drawn, is already at a high 
level. It is among these strata that resistance to the draft 
has grown impressively in the recent period. 


The White Community and Armed Activity 


In touching on these future possibilities, it is necessary to 
stress that one of the key factors influencing the ultimate 
responses of the army will be the work of cur revolu- 
tionary alliance and the way its perspectives are under- 
stood by the white group as a whole. The opening 
declaration of the Freedom Charter that “South Africa 
belongs to all its people, black and white” must uncon- 
ditionally continue to guide what we say and do. It is 
necessary to intensify efforts to spread this message in 
the face of an unending enemy campaign of misinforma- 
tion about our objectives of people’s power. This mes- 
Sage must also emerge from the nature of our organised 
combat actions and the targets selected. 


This approach is, in no way, inconsistent with decisions to 
take combat activity more and more into the “white 
areas.’ This is an imperative for a number of reasons. The 
overwhelming bulk of the enemy’s installations (including 
military and police bases and assembly points) are situated 
in these areas and all the key army and police personnel 
live there. Pressure in these areas will prevent the enemy 
from concentrating all its forces in the black ghettoes. It 
will also bring the reality of the conflict more sharply to 
those who constitute the regime’s main political support 
base. Escalating action in these areas directed against the 
legitimate, non-civilian targets, will serve to eat away at the 
cohesion of this support base rather than pushing it further 
into the racist laager. 


The Masses are the Key 


The insurrectionary potential of our oppressed masses is 
growing. While the “exact moment” of the seizure of 
power depends upon objective as well as subjective 
factors, there can be no doubt that what the masses do. 
led by the liberation alliance, influences the objective 
factors and hastens the arrival of that moment. It is 
precisely this subjective factor which, in the last five 
years, has dramatically transformed the objective situa- 
tion. The unique series of partial uprisings, the dramatic 
growth of the mass democratic movement, the emer- 
gence of giant trade union organisation, escalating armed 
actions and international mobilisation against the 
regime, are all inter-dependent processes which have 
changed the whole objective framework of struggle. 
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There is no aspect of the crisis facing the regime— 
whether it be the rapidly deteriorating economic situa- 
tion or the divisions and vacillations within the power 
bloc—which has not got its primary roots in the soil of 
people's struggles. It is the all-round escalation of these 
struggles, combined with, and dependent upon, the con- 
solidation and growth of mass and underground organi- 
sation, which will lead to the revolutionary break- 
through. Our working class is the decisive force to bring 
about the collapse of racism and victory in the national 
democratic revolution as a stage towards building a 
socialist South Africa. 


As always, we communists, together with our brothers, 
sisters and comrades in the liberation alliance, will 
remain at our posts however long the road to victory. 
The perspective of a protracted struggle can never be 
abandoned. But, we are also convinced that the situation 
has within it the seeds of a sudden transformation. We 
must prepare ourselves, and be ready. Our watch words 
are unity, Organisation and struggie. 


FOR A DEMOCRATIC VICTORY AND ADVANCE 
TO SOCIALISM! VICTORY IS CERTAIN! 


* Views on Creating Climate for Negotiations 


* Editorial on Negotiation Option 
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[Text] The air is thick with talk about negotiating South 
Africa’s future. 


From the government of FW de Klerk and PW Botha to 
the rulers of England, the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America and West Germany; from the National 
and Democratic Parties to the ANC [African National 
Congress] and SACP [South African Communist Party]: 
from the ‘mass democratic movement’ to Inkatha, the 
Reserve Bank and those financial, commercial and 
industrial interests which make up South Africa’s capi- 
talist class: all have raised the vision of a negotiated 
settlement to the conflict over apartheid and South 
Africa’s future. 


But matters are never that simple—especially in a con- 
flict between interests which may be fundamentally 
opposed. 


Some years back, the ANC drew a distinction between 
‘talks’ and ‘negotiations —a distinction which many 
commentators on South Africa seem unable to grasp. 
Additionally, serious analysts have noted that the idea 
and process of negotiation is itself an arena of struggle 
and contestation. This is true not only for opposition and 
anti-apartheid forces, but for the South African Govern- 
ment itself. 
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There is nothing predetermined or liner about a negoti- 
ation process—even if most parties are in agreement 
that. in principle, negotiated settlements are preferable 
to a ‘fight to the death.” 


Negotiation is but one weapon in the arsenal of strug- 
gle—for all parties. Other weapons may—at various 
times—include armed force and military action, sanc- 
tions and international pressure, diplomacy and lob- 
bying, destabilisation and disruption, mass politics and 
mobilisation, detentions, assassinations and vigilante 
activity. Mony of these can be the tactics of struggle for 
the interests involved in the South African conflict: not 
only for the South African Government, but also the 
Soviets, Americans or British; not only for the ANC and 
SACP, but also for Inkatha and the South African state’s 
security apparatuses. 


And agreement in principle to negotiate is a long way 
from sitting across a table discussing the dismantling of 
apartheid and a post-apartheid dispensation. Neither 
does a commitment to negotiations exclude the use of all 
tactics to create a climate most conducive to specific 
interests represented—be they the interests of white 
supremacy, imperialism, democracy, conservatism, cap- 
italism or socialism. 


All the major actors involved in talking about negotia- 
tions know that well: it is only tuose who comment on 
and analyse their actions who often miss the point. 


e For the ANC, then, there is no necessary contradic- 
tion between exploring negotiations and an armed 
struggle: 

¢ For the SACP, working-class organisation, insurrec- 
tionary potentials and socialism are not contradicted 
by an agreement—at a particular point—to negotiate 
the dismantling of apartheid: 

¢ For FW de Klerk, there is no conflict between the 
language of negotiation, a racial election and a state of 
emergency, 

¢ For governments of other countries involved in the 
conflict, sanctions and international pressure on both 
the South African state and its anti-apartheid oppo- 
nents do not run counter to a strategy of negotiations: 

e And for Inkatha and its supporters, negotiations 
about peace in Natal seem compatible with a strategy 
of repressing all who fall outside their camp. 


These are the issues raised in a number of contributions 
to this edition of WORK IN PROGRESS. All parties to 
the ‘negotiation option’ have contradictions to manage, 
suppress or overcome within their own ranks; all parties 
have the intention to create a climate most conducive to 
their interests and agendas; and all parties will, within 
the limits imposed by other forces operating on them, 
attempt to structure any negotiation process in favour of 
the interests they represent and champion. 


In this, they will utilise methods and tactics of struggle 
which appear to contradict a commitment to a negoti- 
ated settlement of South Africa’s racial issues. There 1s 
nothing surprising in this: for negotiations themselves 
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are a site of struggle, influencing and influenced by 
rhythms and developments in other areas and tactics of 
political struggle. 


* ANC View 
34000806 Braamfontein WORK IN PROGRESS 
in English Aug-Sep 89 pp 6-9 


[““Negotiations...Another Site of Struggle’ FW de Klerk 
may be aiming to create a genuine climate conducive to 
negotiations. But, argues the African National Congress, 
his immediate goal is almost certainly to negotiate debt 
rescheduling, not the end of apartheid. David Niddrie 
examines current ANC thinking on negotiations. } 


[Text] [Boxed item on page 7] 


In October 1987, the African National Congress [ANC] 
identified the steps Pretoria would have to take to create 
‘a climate conducive to negotiations.” These included: 


e the release of political prisoners: 

* the unbanning of banned organisations: 

* unconditional return of exiles; 

¢ the withdrawal of troops from the townships; 

* an end to the state of emergency and the creation of 
an atmosphere in the country conducive to political 
freedom (either scrapping or suspension of repressive 
laws). 


The movement specified that the aim of negotiations 
would have to be the transformation of South Africa into 
a united, democratic and non-racia! country, and that 
negotiations could only take place with the agreement of 
‘the entire democratic !eadership of South Africa.” [end 
of boxed item] 


The African National Congress is re-examining its posi- 
tion On negotiations. But this reassessment has nothing 
to do with the offer made by National Party leader FW 
de Klerk at his party’s special congress in June. 


The ANC’s point of entry into current debates on 
negotiations 1s not a reactior to government initiatives. 
It drafted a comprehensive position on the subject four 
years ago, and has been prompted to re-examine that 
position not by De Klerk’s offer, but by the circum- 
stances which forced him to make the offer. 


This ts not a minor distinction for the outlawed move- 
ment. On its own the offer—portrayed by De Klerk as 
taking place between racial ‘groups’ and with the explicit 
intention of entrenching a white political veto and 
minority control of the economy—hardly bore consider- 
ation by the ANC. 


This point was made in the ANC’s response and driven 
home by the manner in which it was delivered: as a 
routine comment from the organisation's department of 
information and publicity, rather than as a statement 
from its leadership. 
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But no serious revolutionary Movement can afford to 
ignore the implications of an enemy offer to talk 


Alt worst, such an offer implies Pretoria’s need to engage 
the movement politically—if only to defeat it politically. 


This in itself is a significant achtevement. Indeed. in the 
ANC’s early years political engagement was precisely 
what the movement was seeking. 


The intervening years have seen a major shift both in the 
ANC’s make-up and tts strategic objective—now firmly 
locked on to what it calls “transformation of South Atrica 
into a non-racial, united and democratic country. 


But this does not diminish the significance of Pretoria’s 
offer. 


From the ANC’s perspective, Pretoria is seeking new 
ways of defeating its challenge for power. It ts a tacit 
admission that the government has been unable to do so 
by other means. and in other terrains of struggle. 


ANC officials argue that this admission of a tactical 
defeat demands that the movement continues and inten- 
sifies its work in these other terrains—mass political 
activity, military combat and the campaign for greater 
international pressure 011 Pretoria—rather than shifting 
the emphasis of its stv iggle to a terrain favoured by 
Pretoria. 


The movement also draws encouragement from the 
circumstances which promoted De Klerk’s offer. 


While the political and economic crises which faced PW 
Botha through the mid-Il980s appeared temporary. De 
Klerk has to operate from a recognition that the crises 
facing him are real and permanent facts of South Atrican 
life. 


And while for much of Botha’s presidential term South 
Atrica’s Western trading partners viewed the National 
Party government as the only realistic source of political 
renovation, they now recognise that on its own the 
National Party 1s unequal to the task. 


The ANC believes events at home and in the region have 
further confirmed Pretoria’s limitations: at home. Pre- 
toria’s stated aim of destroying the resistance movement 
and constructing an acceptable alternative has fatled to 
‘break the morale of our people’: and agreements on 
Angola and Namibia have demonstrated that ‘with all its 
vastly superior resources. Pretoria can be defeated. 


‘The international community has read and understood 
the message in all this: it 1s possible to end apartheid. and 
to do so soon,’ argues an ANC official. 


The movement assesses that its own capacity to take 
advantage of these changed circumstances has increased. 
‘So yes. indeed. we are optumistic. says another offictal. 


But if the combination of these tactors 1s bad news tor 
Pretoria. the ANC 1s alive to the fact that they also touch 
its plans. 
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Having torced De Klerk to acknowledge negotiations as 
a possible route out of his government's difficultres— 
effectively putting the prospects of negouiations on the 
agenda—the movement and its allies. argues an ANC 
discussion paper released on 16 June. ‘must be ready to 
bear the consequences of our victories. 


To this end. in 1985 when its prospects were markedly 
dimmer. the movement began evolving a series of “tac- 
tics for talks. In an extensive assessment published in 
WORK IN: PROGRESS 39. journalist Howard Barrell 
identified several clements of these tactics: 


e aclear distinction between ‘talks and ‘negotiations : 

¢ ‘talks —ter less common at the time than they have 
since become—covered exchanges with formations 
inside the country which the movement regarded as 
its basic or explicit allies. and engagements with 
‘non-government elements of the white bloc. The 
objective of such talks. since pursued with obvious 
success. Was “lo achieve maximum unity.” Talks also 
aimed to win over as many potentially amenable 
whites as possible or at least to neutralise hitherto 
actively reactionary elements: 

¢ the ANC defined ‘negotiations. by contrast, as having 
a far more limited and defined framework, within 
which attempts were made to achieve a settlement 
and to which several non-negotiable preconditions 
would apply. Central among these would be that the 
object of such negotiations would be to dismantle 
apartheid and arrive a! an agreed means of trans- 
forming South Africa into a united. non-racial and 
democratic country. “All we would be discussing in 
such talks is the modality tor the transfer of power, 
an ANC official told Barrel! at the ume. 


The principles from which these tactics were evolved. 
Barrell continued. included a recognition that a libera- 
tion or revolutionary movement “goes to war for the 
seizure Of State power by the people. It does not. in the 
first instance. go to war to hold talks. 


And while the ANC asserted that any serious liberation 
movement must be prepared to talk ‘even as the battle 
rages. 11 was emphatic that ‘talks of any kind should 
never be allowed to demobilise the liberation move- 
ment’s torces-—unless and until an explicit ceasefire ts 
decided upon. Unless and until that happens. talks are 
one tactic alongside the gathering of forces involved in 
mass political mobilisation and armed struggle.” 


Building on this. the ANC’s national executive com- 
mittee publicly put forward its perspective on the issue 
of negotiations two sears later, This included the precon- 
ditions—now accepted both by the dominant elements 
of the internal resistance Movement. and by many of the 
international forces and institutions with an interest in 
the issue. 


These preconditions were designed to create what the 
movement described as “a climate conducive to negotr- 
a’ions and to ensure mutual agreement on the object of 
any negotiations: the transtormation of South Atrica 
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With talk of negotiations becoming increasingly persis- 
tent this year, the ANC turned again to its 1987 position. 
It did so with two major aims in mind. 


Firstly it aimed to broaden the base of support for its 
demands. It has drawn into debate those formations 
inside the country most likely to sit alongside it at the 
negotiating table. In developing a common and compre- 
hensive position with those formations, the ANC is also 
seeking to pre-empt any attempt to impose an instant 
settlement package from outside—the most likely candi- 
date being Britain, which managed something similar 
during the Lancaster House negotiations which gave 
birth to Zimbabwe. 


Secondly, the re-examination is intended to ensure that 
the liberation movement’s perspectives, platform and 
planning are sufficient to ensure that ‘a climate condu- 
cive to negotiations’ is achieved in practice, and then 
that the negotiation process has the real potential to 
achieve the ANC’s stated objective. 


This re-examination has already produced a key addi- 
tion to the ANC’s original five preconditions of 1987: 
Cosatu’s proposal that South African Defence Force and 
police personnel be confined to base during negotiations. 
Individual ANC officials have pronounced themselves in 
favour of this. 


This is based on a belief that neither free political 
activity nor 2 climate conducive to negotiations can exist 
under the guns of an enemy force—as the presence of 
Koevoet units in Namibia has already demonstrated. 


The ANC believes that either the military forces of both 
sides must control the streets during negotiations, or that 
neither side should have that power. Given the vast 
military disparity between the two, the ANC clearly 
favours the latter option. 


An additional possibility raised during this re- 
examination is that of a constituent assembly. ‘In place 
of a negotiating table filled with parties with no clear and 
demonstrable constituencies or mandates, an elected 
constituent assembly in which the various parties would 
be represented on the basis of their actual support would 
be a more sensible option.’ 


Both this and the demand of SAP-SADF [South African 
Police-South African Defense Force] confinement to 
barracks appear to assume some degree of international 
involvement in policing the process and possibly in 
providing the backing for an interim government. 


This may lie some way off in the future. But for the ANC 
there is a more immediate issue, which is central to its 
current thinking on negotiations: even if De Klerk’s 
government moves on from its June proposals, it does so 
on its own terms, and under no obligation to accepi 
either the form or the objective of negotiations favoured 
by the ANC. 


Left to himself, the ANC argues, De Klerk will agree only 
to those preconditions he feels compelled to accept, will 
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implement them in the order and at times most favour- 
able to his party, and will define the process itself in 
terms most beneficial to the interests he represents. 


The release of Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu and the 
other Rivonia trial prisoners is essential if anyone is to 
regard what follows with any seriousness. But even this 
first step has been the target of serious resistance from 
within South Africa’s security establishment. Senior mil- 
itary and police intelligence officers have argued that the 
political climate remains too volatile for the releases to 
take place. But having been forced to back down on the 
hunger strike and on the hospita! protest, they are likely 
to lose out on this issue as well. 


The release process—reportedly planned to take place in 
Stages, Starting with Sisulu and ending with Mandela— 
will set the tone for subsequent developments, says an 
ANC official. In its effort to buy maximum international 
credit at minimum cost in political reaction back home, 
Pretoria is likely to warn each departing prisoner that 
any political activity on his part will place in jeopardy 
the liberty of those he leaves behind. 


A senior ANC official argues that De Klerk is thereafter 
likely to move rapidly to consolidate his reputation and 
credibility abroad—and attempt to outflank the libera- 
tion movement, forcing it to participate in negotiations 
or face increasing marginalisation. His logical next step 
would be to lift the state of emergency and an informal 
lifting of the ban on the ANC by tacitly recognising 
Mandela and his ex-prison comrades as an internal ANC 
‘committed to peace.’ 


Having thus fulfilled the first three clausvs of the release- 
unban-dismantle-negotiate process demanded of him— 
but without actually creating the ‘climate conducive to 
negotiation’—De Klerk would then logically offer the 
‘internal ANC’ a place in his national council. If the 
ANC rejects this (as seems most likely) he could, without 
losing anything, offer to talk to them on virtually any 
subject under the sun. 


The international credibility thus accrued would, for De 
Klerk, be literally worth its weight in gold, argues the 
same ANC official. And it can only be imagined what 
Margaret Thatcher, who has virtually single-handedly 
held off tougher sanctions in the Commonwealth and 
European Community in exchange for not a single major 
reform from Pretoria, could achieve for conservatism in 
this context. 


A multitude of factors—mass political activity, sponta- 
neous or organised, to name probably the most signifi- 
cant—would seriously distort this and similar scenarios. 
ANC officials are not overly fond of scenario sketching. 
But they demonstrate a keen awareness of their need to 
deny De Klerk a free hand in setting any negotiations 
agenda. 


They also believe that once De Klerk begins moving it will 
be in his interests, in the early stages, to move fast. If he is 
seen to be granting major concessions of the sort described 
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in the scenario, his reward will come in the form of 
growing pressure—particularly from the West—on the 
ANC to respond in kind, with concessions of their own. 


Thereafter, say ANC sources, Pretoria’s pace would 
logically move down several gears much as it did over 
Namibia from !980—with the intention of wearing 
down its opposition with endless highly technical nego- 
tiations: haggling, in the expectation of a slow but steady 
demobilisation and demoralisation of the liberation 
movement's support base. 


De Klerk has in fact spoken of ‘the next 10 years’ as 
deciding the future of the country and the region. 


The ANC, however, identifies a more immediate hurdle 
for De Klerk. Next July, South Africa’s R30-billion 
foreign debt standstill agreement expires and in the 
run-up to expiry, the government must negotiate 
rescheduling (delaying repayment) of the debt. 


If the political situation in South Africa looks rosy, and the 
economy as if it may be on the road to some sort of 
recovery, foreign bankers will be amenable to fairly benign 
rates of interest and terms of repayment. And Pretoria will 
have won itself some economic breathing space. 


Internationally, therefore, the ANC is engaging in a dual! 
diplomatic thrust. As a short-term objective, it 1s 
working to bring maximum pressure to bear on the 
British, French, U.S., West German and Swiss bankers 
involved in negotiating the debt rescheduling. 


At the same time, anti-apartheid groups throughout the 
world will be working to seal off Pretoria’s existing 
access to desperately-needed finance. 


If this succeeds or even threatens to succeed in the next 
11 months, De Klerk will have to work extremely hard to 
keep the bankers happy—thus making himself more 
vulnerable to the demands of the ANC and its allies. 


Paralleling this initiative is an attempt by the ANC to 
build a substantial body of support for its negotiations 
platform to counter-balance that being offered by 
Thatcher. 


This could demand substantial compromises by the 
ANC and its allies on positions they regard as essential if 
the attainment of political power is to have any meaning 
for the majority. 


This issue is currently under examination by a sub- 
committee of the Organisation of African Unity. The 
ANC would like to see both OAU and the frontline states 
hammer out a common position in advance of the 
Commonwealth conference in October to head off any 
Thatcher initiative. 


The ANC thus sees De Klerk’s current initiatives as a 
genuine attempt to create a climate conducive to nego- 
tiations—but on debt rescheduling, not on the end ot 
apartheid. If De Xlerk succeeds with this, his narrow 
options will expand considerably. 
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* Other Views 
34000806 Braamfontein WORK IN PROGRESS 
in English Aug-Sep 89 pp 10-16 


[““Negotiations—It Takes Two To Tango” Negotiations 
are not an all-or-nothing matter. They need not be a 
recipe for instant defeat, but equally they will be no 
instant solution for the victory of democracy, argues 
Mark Phillips from the Centre for Policy Studies. Who, 
of the many actors in the drama, will win out in 
determining the context for negotiations will not become 
clear for some time to come.] 


[Text] At the rhetorical level, at least, there is interna- 
tional consensus on the need for a negotiated settlement 
in South Atrica between the two prime protagonists—the 
South African State and the African National Congress. 


Says United States Assistant Secretary of State for Africa 
Herman Cohen: “! think it 1s important for the two parties 
to get themselves together. It takes two to tango. We are 
not going to talk only to the South African Government. 
We must talk to the black leadership, including the ANC, 
and say to them, ‘If the new government of South Africa 
proposes a dialogue, will you be ready?” 


Earlier this year, Soviet Foreign Minister Anatoly 
Adamishin used exactly the same metaphor of the tango 
to assert a very different position. The ANC, he asserted 
was ready to negotiate. ‘There is no need to push them 
on that. But it takes two to tango.” 


Adamishin made this observation in Harare, on a con- 
tinent where the Namibian settlement has dramatically 
underscored how the settlement process itself deter- 
mines the fruits of negotuation. 


Many have welcomed as a clear victory the Namibian 
settlement which will lead to the final withdrawal of 
South Africa from its former colony. The decisive battle 
at Cuito Cuanavale, combined with the inability of the 
South African Government to sustain the costs of the 
war, has won what no one thought possible a year 
ago—independence for Namibia before the end of the 
apartheid state 


The elections will test support for the South West 
Atrican People’s Organisation (Swapo). And, while a 
hostile South Africa cannot be wished (or fought) away at 
this stage. 1t 1s for Swapo to ensure that the transforma- 
tion of Namibia gains the active participation of Namib- 
ians, making foreign disruption less likely. 


Others believe that while Resolution 435 has resulted in 
a relatively peaceful settlement, it has altogether 
excluded Swapo and the Namibian people from the 
settlement process 


A South African-appointed administrator continues to 
wield final authority during the transition. Dirty elec- 
tioneering may prevent Swapo from gaining the 66 
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percent of the votes it needs in November to be able to 
draw up a constitution without having to strike compro- 
mises with other parties. 


And with South Africa holding onto Walvis Bay and 
maintaining troops at bases less than an hour from the 
Namibian border, its capacity to destabilise and incapac- 
itate the new state’s economy and social infrastructure is 
even greater than it was in Mozambique. 


All these factors make it difficult for many to see recent 
events as anything more than a partial victory for the 
Namibian people. 


To avoid a playback of the Namibian settlement in 
South Africa, the Mass Democratic Movement (MDM) 
is moving towards a three-part programme involving 
setting clear terms for negotiation; taking the initiative 
in popularising these conditions; and mobilising to 
ensure that mass-based organisations play a central role 
in any negotiations which may form part of a political 
solution. 


It is no longer a question of whether the MDM views 
negotiations as desirable—for they are rapidly becoming 
a reality. For instance, in May United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for Africa Herman Cohen announced 
his government's intention to ‘do everything possible to 
organise negotiations between the black majority and the 
white minority.” 


This was but one indicatic.. of the powerful pressure 
which U.S. President George Bush and British Premier 
Margaret Thatcher, on the one hand, and the Frontline 
states, the Soviets and the millions of South Africans 
who desire peace, on the other, are bringing to bear both 
on the state and the liberation movement. 


Negotiations are not an all-or-nothing matter. They need 
not be a recipe for instant defeat, but equally they will be 
no instant solution for the victory of democracy. In 
certain circumstances they may be complementary to 
mass mobilisation for people's power. 


The issue of negotiations is one terrain of struggle, 
among others. Both the state and the liberation move- 
ment will mobilise to advance their interests to the 
maximum. 


BEELD’s political correspondent, Willie Kuhn, sees 
negotiations as a ‘different kind of war’ more testing to 
the state than the fight against terrorism.” In an article in 
April this year, he argued that the state lacked—and 
badly needed—a plan to deal with the possible decision 
by the ANC to suspend armed struggle as a strategy. 


‘It will have to be able to defend this plan not only 
against smaller powers like those participating in the 
tricameral parliament but ultimately against much 
stronger powers who also represent UDF/ANC [United 
Democratic Front/African National Congress] interests. 
The party which cannot properly pursue that debate 
ultimately loses the war. That 1s the hidden danger when 
war 1s pursued as debate. 
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The National Party (NP) government enters the ‘war’ on 
a Strong organisational basis and, through its security 
network, effectively in control of the state. But tts 
options are narrowing and it has to contend with dissen- 
sion within its ranks. 


Since PW Botha’s stroke and the resultant power struggle 
within the National Party, the executive, the security 
establishment and the state president are no longer the 
omnipotent power which PW Botha and his military 
advisors so successfully bound together. 


The economy is widely perceived to be in a state of 
decay. Both ministers Adriaan Vlok and Barend du 
Plessis have openly admitted that international! pressure. 
particularly in the form of financial sanctions, ts an 
effective constraint on state action. 


The moribund state of the national statutory counc:! (or 
‘Great Indaba’) is the most graphic illustration of the 
state's failure to broaden its political base despite three 
years of emergency rule and co-ordinated counter- 
revolutionary warfare policies. 


Though it has been weakened and fragmented, mass 
democratic organisation is slowly reconstituting itsel! 
and it continues to hold the greatest political influence 
over most township residents. It has managed, under 
difficult circumstances, to broaden its influence, mobil- 
ising the biggest stayaway in South Africa’s history unde: 
emergency conditions. 


It exercises the greatest constraint on the ambitions of 
conservative politicians in urban councils and bantustan 
states. 


The success of the hunger strikes has effectively elimi- 
nated mass detention of activists as a cornerstone of 
‘counter-revolutionary warfare’ policies. lt 1s rumoured 
that the state security council was overruled by the 
cabinet on the hunger strike—the first time in years that 
political considerations outweighed those of security in 
this way. 


While the domestic crisis of legitimacy remaiis quite 
unresolved, there 1s mounting pressure on the stale to 
dismantle apartheid and deal with its prime adversary — 
the ANC. 


Yet, the questions of who to negotiate with to resolve 
the political stalemate and what form of constitutional 
proposal to back remain sources of deep conflic! in the 
NP state. 


The state-appointed Law Commission, exploring the 
issue of a Bill of Rights, concluded that al! South 
Africans required the vote. Though its recommendations 
have support within the NP, there 1s little consensus over 
precisely how votes should be exercised 


De Klerk has declared himself in favour of four separate 
‘constituent assembles’ for ‘own affairs’ and sore sort ot 
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consensus-based multi-racial executive controlling gen- 
eral affairs ‘without any one group dominating any other 
group.” 


The dominant NP idea at its last federal congress centred 
on the concept of “concurrent majorities.’ This seems to 
imply the majority representatives of all four racial 
groups (and possibly the representatives of a ‘non-group’ 
group) would have to separately agree on an issue for it 
to become law. White rule would be exercised through a 
veto over policies contrary to white group interests. 


Negotiations with the ANC are the key issue for the NP 
state. In this light, the symbolic significance of PW 
Botha’s meeting with Nelson Mandela on 5 July cannot 
be over played. Although Botha says that no negotiations 
or policy discussions occurred, the fact remains that 
Botha became the first head of the white minority state 
to meet the ANC leader. 


Yet, it was just over a year ago that two top officials in 
the department of constitutional development and plan- 
ning had their security clearances withdrawn, partly for 
their willingness to talk to members of the MDM. And 
during the reign of the securocrats, firm instructions 
were issued to officials to stop talking to ‘revolutionar- 
ies’ —a reference to community organisations and bodies 
like the National Education Crisis Committee (NECC) 
which had engaged the state in negotiations both at the 
local and national level in the 1985/6 period. 


The NP’s insistence that the ANC ‘renounce’ violence 
before it would consider talking to it reflected this hard 
line. But the failure of security structures to resolve 
political conflict led some within the NP camp to look 
beyond this position. 


In January the NP-supporting daily, BEELD, declared in 
an editorial that negotiations with the ANC were not as 
unthinkable as was commonly held. 


Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk moderator Johan 
Heyns has suggested that the renunciation of violence 
should be an outcome of negotiations not a precondition 
for them, as the state has insisted. A recent NP statement 
puts the precondition somewhat differently, stating it is 
willing to talk to ‘anyone who is committed to the 
pursuit of peace.” 


Verligte Nat MP [Member of Parliament] Albert Noth- 
nagel—now Ambassador to The Hague—was defended 
by Botha when he stated that the government would one 
day have to negotiate with the ANC. 


Many NP supporters are worried that the government ts 
not adequately prepared for the new situation which ts 
developing. 


BEELD’s Willie Kuhn points out that the release of 
Mandela would give the ANC the key to participation in 
the political process—and therefore the opportunity to 
begin its war-like debate. 
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The state's refusal to release Mandela has been portrayed 
as the key obstacle to negotiations by everybody, from 
bantustan leaders to Western governments and the ANC 
itself. But once he is released—and public pressure 
almost guarantees it will be as an unrestricted activist— 
the state will effectively be allowing the ANC leader to 
operate openly within the country. 


Since becoming NP leader. de Klerk has had a series of 
discussions with the conservative National Forum, with 
Gatsha Buthelezi's Inkatha and with a range of bantustan 
leaders, such as Gazankulu’s Hudson | tsanwisi, Lebowa’s 
Nelson Ramodike and Enos Mabuza_ f kaNgwane. 


These discussions, billed as evidence of the NP’s serious 
intent to ‘negotiate’ a new constitution, would be better 
seen as evidence of De Klerk’s continuing intent not to 
negotiate with the ANC, to keep it on the outside and to 
pursue a reformist, multi-racial power-sharing formula 
in which the demands for a non-racial democracy would 
not have to be addressed. 


The state might hope for an inflexible negotiating stance 
on the part of the liberation movement which would 
allow it to gradually bring into state structures a range of 
conservative blacks while refusing to accede to genuine 
democratic demands. As this scenario developed, the 
liberation movement, to avoid marginalisation, might 
feel impelled to join the negotiating system from a 
‘Johnny come lately’ position of weakness. 


If the government were under less pressure internally 
and externally, negotiations could become just another 
in the long line of sirategics which successive govern- 
ments have pursued to defend the white minority state 


In all these scenarios De Klerk still faces formidable 
obstacles, including the dilemma of Nelson Mandela; the 
demand for an end to the state of emergency, the 
severely limited credibility of conservative black politi- 
cians; the power of the MDM: and intense internationa! 
economic and political pressure for all-party talks to 
include the liberation movement. 


Furthermore, the most prominent conservative black 
politicians have all refused to enter into constitutional 
negotiations until conditions very similar to those set by 
the democratic movement are met. Buthelezi, Mabuza 
and Daveyton councillor Tom Boya have all set the 
release of Mandela and other political prisoners, the 
unbanning of the ANC and the lifting of the state of 
emergency as preconditions for talks. 


The success of the ANC’s international and diplomatic 
offensive has meant that the struggle in South Africa has 
been internationalised to an extent unprecedented in the 
histury of national liberation struggles. 


The reduction in international tension as a result of the 
Soviet Union's policies of glasnost and perestroika has 
largely removed the South African question from the 
sphere of east-west conflict. At the rhetorical level at 
least, there ‘s now an almost complete international 
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consensus on the need for political initiatives, including 
negotiations between the state and the ANC, to bring the 
system of apartheid to an end. 


Why, after many years of being seen as being in cahoots 
with South Africa’s white rulers, are the British and 
Americans now pushing for an all-party settlement? 


In the United States, the anti-apartheid movement has 
succeeded in integrating the issue of apartheid into the 
domestic civil rights issue. In 1986 this was probably the 
primary motor force within the U.S. Congress in its 
imposition of limited mandatory sanctions, despite a 
presidential veto. 


The increasing tempo of the struggle within South Africa 
has led to a re-evaluation of U.S. policy. The Kussinger 
doctrine in the 1970s held that the strength of white 
minority regimes in Southern Africa, the weakness in 
nationalist resistance and the dictates of the Cold War 
made it logical for the United States to tacitly back these 
States, assuming that change could only come through 
them. 


Despite Zimbabwe's independence, the doctrine con- 
tinued to underlie Reagan's “constructive engagement’ 
policy. But the failure of U.S.-backed top-down reform 
in South Africa became very evident in the light of the 
unprecedented internal resistance of 1985/6. The Schultz 
report of 1986 concluded that change from above could 
not work and that no solution was possible without ANC 
participation. 


Unlike the Reagan administration, the Bush administra- 
tion accepts the utility of sanctions as one aspect of a 
carrot-and-stick approach. Cohen does not at this stage 
support further sanctions against apartheid, but he 
accepts those that are now in place and admits they have 
been successful in ‘concentrating South African minds.’ 


The United States, along with Britain, hopes that the 
regional settlements which are developing in Namibia, 
Angola and possibly Mozambique will serve as a model 
for South Africa itself. It is now convinced that this must 
involve negotiated compromise involving all parties, 
including the NP state and the ANC. 


While the ANC has privately been warned that it might 
isolate itself from an internationally approved process 
should it refuse to talk, the NP state is under great 
pressure to create an environment conducive to talks 
back home. 


The stick is the threat of continuing or even greater 
economic and diplomatic isolation. The carrot is diplo- 
matic kudos, an easing of economic pressures and pos- 
sible influence by the West to encourage compromises 
protecting key cultural, economic and, possibly, political 
interests of whites in future negotiations. 


Along with the United States, which has its own limited 
sanctions, Margaret Thatcher's Britain is the only power 
which regularly vetoes mandatory sanctions in the United 
Nations. Likewise, Britain, with the largest single stake in 
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the South Afncan economy, was the only stalwart oppo- 
nent of sanctions at the Commonwealth conference last 
year. The Commonwealth conference in October will bring 
great pressure on Britain to fall into line or prove that its 
non-sanctions policy is showing results. 


The growing prospect of a Labour Party revivai in 
Britain itself is another major pressure point on ‘sritish 
foreign policy towards South Africa. 


Thatcher's stand on sanctions gives her the leverage to 
wield a big stick at Pretoria, while simultaneously 
offering an enticing carrot. This dual strategy hinges on 
persuading the South African state to release Mandela 
and, on the other hand, enlisting the support of the 
Frontline states to force the ANC to renounce or at least 
suspend its armed struggle and negotiate. 


‘Negotiate!’ has been Thatcher's constant refrain on 
Southern African issues. 


In an interview with BEELD editor Wim Wepener, she 
refused to equate the IRA [Irish Republican Army] and 
the ANC, on the grounds of the denial of the vote to 
black South Africans. ‘I do not see how,’ she said, ‘in the 
modern world, it is possible to achieve political stability 
except on a basis where all adults have the vote. The 
issue is to reconcile the exercise of those normal demo- 
cratic rights, which cannot be denied, with the reason- 
able protection of minority interests. How that is to be 
done has to be negotiated between South Africans.’ 


For the moment, Thatcher's persuasive approach has the 
support of the United States. Because British foreign policy 
is determined by the executive without congressional con- 
straints, it is easier for her to offer the carrots while the 
United States waits behind with the sanctions stick. 


A relatively early internationally-brok sed solution 
would be seen as less threatening to Western economic 
and strategic interests than one in which the balance of 
power had shifted decisively to the mass-based, anti- 
apartheid opposition. 


The fear of growing diplomatic isolation, the possibility 
of a more flexible NP state under De Klerk and a desire 
both to limit the Soviet role and build on its new policy 
of joint resolutions to regional conflicts all contribute to 
the urgency with which Thatcher and Bush are moving 
on South Africa. 


U.S. and British strategies for a negotiated compromise 
rely to a large extent on Soviet co-operation. The US. 
and Britain's hope is that if they can deliver the NP 
government to the negotiating table, the Soviets will 
deliver the ANC. This gives the Soviets considerable 
power in the process. But it by no means implies either a 
break with the ANC or uncritical acceptance of the US. 
and British agendas. 


While some Soviet academics suggest that South Africa ts 
ripe for political compromises which will protect impor- 
tant white interests while guaranteeing blacks political 
rights; and while there are Soviet commentators who have 
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posed negotiations as an alternative to armed struggle. a 
Soviet Foreign Ministry official was quoted in June as 
saying: “Scholars can hold their own views differing from 
official ones...But one this is certain. The USSR will 
continue backing the democratic forces in South Africa 
who combat apartheid under ANC leadership.” 


Reports of ANC meetings with Soviet Government and 
Atro-Asian Solidarity Committee representatives have 
emphasised a preference for ‘political’ solutions and 
de-emphasised the fact that Soviet backing of the armed 
struggle continues. 


Perhaps one of the most accurate accounts of current 
Soviet policy is contained in a recent paper prepared by 
senior Foreign Ministry official AA Makarov, in 
apparent consultation with the universities, the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee, the Communist Party and 
the government. 


It analyses the South African crisis as having “been gener- 
ated mostly by contradictions between the development of 
South African productive forces in the age of the revolu- 
tion im science and technology and the apartheid-based 
institutionalised system of monopolistic state control and 
regulations governing national manpower.’ It concludes 
that “South Africa's intensive economic development has 
been made directly contingent on freedom...from racial 
discrimination and on political nights.” 


The Soviets assess the balance of forces around this 
contradiction as relatively stable. “Organisationally, 
politically and militarily, the anti-racist resistance move- 
ment is not yet ready to to; ple the regime and capture 
power, while the regime is 10 longer capable of curbing 
the growth of resistance.” 


The Soviets believe the state will continue with its 
reform programme—but that this can at best provide it 
respite. 


Although Makarov argues that a revolutionary over- 
throw of the state remains possible, he emphasises that 
objective conditions still militate against mt. These 
include the state's powerful apparatus of repression, the 
fact that the SADF [South African Defense Forces] is 
fully loyal to the state, the heterogeneous nature of the 
resistance, the lack of a strong political centre or com- 
prehensive underground structure and the fact that MK 
[Spear of the Nation] ‘cannot yet be regarded as a 
people's revolutionary army.” 


Therefore the Soviets are emphasising the importance of 
talks, says Makarov, while conceding that under present 
conditions talks would be little more than a ‘tactical 
ploy’ for the state, aimed at misleading public opinion 
and dividing the ANC. For this reason, he writes, a 
political solution to the South African conflict is only 
possible when the state is so weakened by internal 
contradictions and popular resistance that it erther has to 
cede state power altogether or to share it on terms laid 
down largely by the national liberation movement 
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While the ANC believes that, together with its internal 
allies, 1t delivered powerful blows to the apartheid state 
and helped inspire mass action and resistance, it recog- 
mises that it was not able to take full advantage of 
favourable conditions. 


Points of self-criticism raised within the ANC include: 


¢ failure to deploy sufficient forces inside South Africa; 

¢ difficulty in basing itself organisationally among the 
masses, 

* over-reliance on an externally-based Umkhonto we 
Sizwe, 

¢ failure to integrate armed struggle with mass demo- 
cratic struggle, leaving the masses unarmed in the face 
of the security forces and vigilantes. There has been a 
re-assertion of the necessity for political strategy to 
lead and determine military strategy—allied to the 
belief that armed struggle must complement mass 
struggle. 


While there are differing views in the ANC over whether 
a mulitary-based seizure of power 1s likely, what is 
generally agreed 1s that the armed pillar 1s indispensable 
as one strategy among others for the attainment of 
power. The creation of a revolutionary army with three 
components—rural guerrilla units, urban combat groups 
and a popular self-defence militia—is seen as a crucial 
current and future task. 


At the same time, there is a growing emphasis in the 
ANC on the concept of negotiations as a complementary 
facet of struggie. Questions are being posed as to whether 
there are irreconcilable contradictions between a peo- 
ple’s war and a negotiated settlement, between ‘partial’ 
and ‘absolute’ victories, and between the armed seizure 
of power and a possible strategic objective of negotiating 
the transfer of political power from the white minority to 
the majority. 


For the ANC, the urgency of the issue is increasing as the 
United States and other Western powers bring pressure 
to bear for the ANC to moderate its stance, suspend 
violence and start talking. This pressure can only grow. 


The ANC has consisiently defended it, alliance with the 
South African Communist Party (SACP) but there 1s little 
doubt that this will come under heavy attack from conser- 
vatives and liberals in South Africa and the West. The 
SACP, although wary of attempts to push the liberation 
movement into negotiations before it has organised 
strength on the ground to back its demands, was reported 
after its last congress as accepting that strategies of armed 
struggle and popular insurrection do not rule out the 
possibility of negotiations and compromise. 


In a statement on 9 October 1987, the ANC National 
Executive Committee stressed: ‘The ANC has never 
veen opposed to a negotiated settlement. The ANC and 
the masses as a whole are ready and willing to enter 
genuine negotiations provided they are aimed at the 
transformation of our country into a united and non- 
racial democracy. 
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Then, and subsequently, the ANC has set out specific 
steps that the government would have to take to “dem- 
onstrate its seriousness’ and to create a climate for 
negotiations. These are: 


e the release of all political prisoners and detainees: 

e the lifting of the state of emergency: 

e the withdrawal of troops and paramilitary police from 
the townships: 

e the unbanning of the ANC and other organisations: 

e the scrapping of repressive laws that limit basic 
freedoms. 


The mecting of these conditions—which imply that 
exiles will be allowed home, treason trials will cease and 
political hangings be halted—also forms the basis for a 
possible suspension of armed struggle and the sanctions 


campaign. 


The ANC has recently gone further to propose what it 
calls a ‘new negotiation concept.’ This involves ensuring 
mass participation in the negotiation process by elec- 
tions to a constituent assembly which would draft a 
constitution. Negotiations would therefore be conducted 
Oy representative, elected leaders on terms determined 
by an electorate comprising all South Africans. 


The ANC might consider participation in some form of 
interim government to oversee the election of a popular 
assembly and the consequent negotiation process. This 
draws on the transitional experiences of Namibia and 
Mozambique “2d aims, among other things, to subject 
the claims of different groups to take part in the negoti- 
ation process to the democratic test. 


The mass campaigns of the 1980s placed the MDM, led 
by the UDF and Cosatu, as the most powerful counter to 
the NP government within the country. The further 
development of national formations among youth, 
women, workers, pupils and students—and the struggles 
conducted by them—will ensure the participation of the 
masses in securing their future. 


Congress of South African Trade Unions general secre- 
tary Jay Naidoo and this year’s National Union of 
Metalworkers {Numsa) congress have substantially con- 
firmed and reiterated the ANC’s position on negotia- 
tions. Church leaders Desmond Tutu, Allan Boe.ak, 
Beyers Naude and Frank Chikane have asked foreign 
banks to set conditions for the rolling over of loans to the 
South African Government—conditions similar to those 
listed by the ANC as prerequisites for negotiation. 
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Negotiation strategies are not new to the MDM. 
Throughout the building of organs of people's power in 
the 1980s, negotiations occurred between UDF affiliates 
and various state authorities. These helped to build and 
legitimise Organisations. 


The MDM hes not made the lifting of restriction orders 
a precondition for local-level talks. But the question of 
national negotiations is very different. A consistent prior 
demand of the MDM has been the freeing of the political 
process. This is linked to a rejection of ‘behind closed 
doors’ talks which could lead to compromises and bar- 
gains which exclude the mass of South Africans. 


The MDM’s position is straightforward: negotiations 
can only occur with a mandate. mandates can only be 
democratically granted under conditions of free and 
open political activity. This position is based on the 
belief that, organised within the ranks of the MDM, the 
masses remain the most important guarantee of 
democratisation and social transformation. 


It is in this context jhat the liberation movement's stated 
preconditions for national! negotiation are so significant. 
As articulated by the ANC, by the Numsa congress, and 
by Cosatu’s Naidoo, they are a powerful guarantee 
against a negotiation process designed to bypass the 
South African people. In Naidoo’s words: ‘The condition 
we stress is freedom of association and freedom of 
speech. In order for us to have negotiations, organisa- 
tions will have to put their programs to the people, to 
canvas the people and get mandates. That implies that 
any negotiations have to be open.” 


For the MDM the greatest challenge as questions of 
transition become more immediate ts the deepening of 
organisation and the building of the broadest possible 
unity of anti-apartheid forces. As struggies intensify and 
the state comes under increasing pressure to respond, a 
united front of mass organisation and apartheid oppo- 
nents will be impossible to marginalise 


During the process of negotiation the state may be less 
able to use high levels of repression against the MDM 
and greater space for organisation may be created. But a 
concommitant increase in extra-legal and informal forms 
of repression is quite possible—and even likely. Negoti- 
ations through cycles of warfare and conflict are no less 
possible than they were in Vietnam, Rhodesia and 
Namibia. If negotiations are a terrain of struggle, then as 
in other struggles, there will be advances and retreats, 
gains and losses. 


An expanded version of this article will appear shortly in 
TRANSFORMATION No 9 
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Namibia 


* Effectiveness of UN Military, Police Assessed 


36200210 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE in German 15 Aug 89 p 8 


[Article by Robert von Lucius: “With Bow and Arrow to 
Registration; the United Nations’ Mixed Balance in 
Namibia” 


{Text} OMBALANTU, August. “Free and fair elections 
under the supervision and control of the United 
Nations’’—that is the task that five Western nations of 
the UN Security Council and the international organiza- 
tion agreed to undertake in 1978 on behalf of Southwest 
Africa/Namibia. More than a decade later, following 
civil war, crises, and changes on the international scene, 
the day has finally arrived. Several thousand soldiers, 
policemen, and civilian UN officials from many coun- 
tries are in Namibia. Elections are scheduled to take 
place in just 3 months; the “halfway point’ has been 
crossed. 


The beginnings of the Untag [United Nations Transition 
Assistance Group] in Namibia, as the UN troops and 
officials in Namibia are referred to, were inauspicious. 
Just a few hours after representatives of the United 
Nations officially assumed their duties in Windhoek, 
guerilla fighters of the independence movement, the 
Southwest African People’s Organization (SWAPO), 
attacked in Northern Namibia. As a result of a disagree- 
ment in the General Assembly over financing, the UN 
soldiers were not yet in place, just when they were 
needed most. The few UN soldiers in the North were 
unable to prevent the South African military from 
shooting more than 300 guerilla fighters. Hardly any 
prisoners were taken. In the first weeks, criticism of the 
UN poured in, particularly where the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s special envoy, the Finn Ahtisaari, was concerned. 


Praise From All Sides 


More than 4 months later the situation looks better, in 
spite of a hand grenade attack on a UN outpost in the 
North last week, in which a guard died. In the meantime, 
there is praise from SWAPO as well as from the South 
Africans. Ahtisaari continues to call everyone’s attention 
to the fact that it is the UN’s duty not to take sides. In 
this 4-month period, 30,000 Namibians have been repa- 
triated from exile. Discriminating laws have been abol- 
ished. Political prisoners have been released. It is 
claimed that only SWAPO is still holding several hun- 
dred dissidents in camps. Incidents of intimidation by a 
special unit of the Namibian police, the Koevoet, have 
become more of a rarity. Nearly all South African 
soldiers have left the country. SWAPO stopped its gue- 
rilla warfare, and the guerillas are returning peaceably to 
their homes. Most of the 680,000 Namiubians who are 
eligible to vote have already registered for the election, 
even though they have until September | 5th to do so. 
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So far, the registration has run smoothly. This fact has 
been confirmed by UN election officials in several 
centers in Owambo. There, in the northern part of 
Southwest Africa, a good half of the population of 
Namibia lives, and it is there that SWAPO has its 
headquarters. There are registration offices everywhere, 
some of them mobile units spending a few days away 
from the roads and on the farms. Each group consists of 
eight members: four registration officials sent in from 
Windhoek, who might normally work for the Ministry of 
Waterways, or as teachers; a member of the South 
African police force; and, from the United Nations, the 
leader of the supervisory team, a UN policeman, and an 
interpreter. Decisions are reached by common consulta- 
tion. People stand in long lines in front of the offices, 
waiting patiently. The South Africans are going to great 
lengths—this has been confirmed again and again by the 
UN officials—to be unbureaucratic and broad-minded. 
Initially UN insiders thought them too broad-minded, to 
the benefit of SWAPO. 


In Ombalantu, in the northwest portion of Owambo, 
leaders of the UN campaign groups report a gathering of 
an unusually large number of youths who were ostensibly 
born in August or September of 1971. Anyone born after 
that date may not vote. If no birth certificate can be 
produced, other documents, such as a firearms license, 
mortgage papers, or bills from municipal authorities, will 
suffice to prove date of birth or 4 years of residence in 
Namibia. At first, declarations made by members of the 
clergy concerning baptism were also being accepted. 
Some UN officials feel there was a coordinated effort on 
the part of Lutheran pastors to document an earlier date 
of birth for |5- and 16-year-olds, thus presumably 
assuring a greater number of votes for SWAPO. The 
Secretary General of the Lutheran Church in Namibia 
has stated in Ontipa in reply to questions on this subject 
that he has heard nothing about it, and that the Church 
does not approve of such methods. 


The registration officials seem to be involved and 
resourceful. Sometimes they have to reach a decision on 
the spot. For example, would it be an impediment to free 
elections if people who lived in Kraals came to register 
with their bows and arrows? No, the officials decided at 
their meeting in Ombalantu, that was the local custom 
there. They have to make up for many organizational 
shortcomings and a lack of knowledge of the region on 
the part of their central office. Election officials were 
sent on journeys of 700 to 800 km to the north immedi- 
ately following their arrival from New York, without 
benefit of prior initiation tnto the mysteries of operating 
a four-wheel drive vehicle on the left-hand side of the 
road. The result was numerous traffic accidents. Many 
white vehicles bearing the UN insignia stand idly in long 
rows. Someone has called Namibia Africa’s biggest 
parking lot. 


Strange Gifts 


Most UN officials did not learn of their commission 
until just a few days before their departure. One reported 
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receiving his visa half an hour prior to departure. Aus- 
tralians brought road-building materials along, even 
though Namibia has an excellently developed infrastruc- 
ture. The contingent of Swiss physicians brought along 
food for their first 2 weeks, even though there is plenty of 
food to buy everywhere. The Finns trained their units in 
snow, instead of on the plains. The fact that the soldiers 
from Malaysia, Kenya, and Australia brought more than 
20 tons of plastic explosives with them into the country, 
some of it the same type that SWAPO uses, seems 
incomprehensible and unsettling to many of the natives. 
At the same time, the South African military contingent 
of the UN has surreptitiously left large quantities of 
materiel behind, free of charge. Malayan soldiers are 
friendly, but their lack of linguistic knowledge contrib- 
utes to the fact that they do not quite realize what is 
going on around them. Visitors who unintentionally 
wind up in the empty officers club of the Malaysian 
battalion in Oshakati despite, all the barriers, are treated 
to a breakfast of noodle soup, without any questions 
about where they came from or where they are going. 
Officers will come here and chat in an offhand manner. 


In the North of Owambo, the soldiers and police from 
Malaysia and Nigeria will not even move until the 
visitors’ car has crossed the border with Angola, which is 
difficult to distinguish, and is stopped just in front of the 
barrier with Angolan soldiers. Dozens of Angolans cross 
the border without being checked, “Why should we 
check them?”. The Owambo north and south of the 
border are one people, related to each other, they say. 
The border patrol thinks it unlikely that SWAPO gue- 
rillas could be among those crossing the border. 


UN soldiers are rarely visible. A visitor to a remote 
region, the focal point of the fighting in April, reported 
that a number of mines that have not yet been disarmed 
are located there, and that the Australians, whose 
responsibility it is to disarm them, are doing little about 
them. UN police, on the other hand, are present every- 
where. Overanxious superiors in Windhoek have for- 
bidden them to take tours of duty at night. The 
Namibian police, who are supposed to be monitored by 
UN personnel on all tours of duty, continue to patrol at 
night as they always have. UN police have made a 
contribution in that the Namibian police have now 
stopped intimidating people, and the atmosphere in the 
North has become less tense. The number of UN police 
is supposed to be brought up to a full strength of 1,000. 
The contingent is now just 60 short of that number. The 
[West German] Federal Cabinet in Bonn has been delib- 
erating for 3 months to determine whether it should send 
50 German police officers to Namibia. If they should 
arrive in September, nearly everything will be over. 


Evidently, the South Africans have done a poor job of 
preparing for the elections. Many election officials reach 
the registration centers and receive food in the bush only 
because the UN officials provide them with food and 
gasoline, contrary to their own regulations. 
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Zimbabwe 


*1989-1990 Budget Presented To Parliament 


Chidzero Report 


34000738 Harare THE FINANCIAL GAZETTE 
in English 28 Jul 89 p 1 


[Text] The budget deficit in 1988/89 reached a record 
$1,111 billion for the first time, although it was lower 
than the original estimate of $1.15 billion, despite the 
introduction of supplementary expenditures during the 
year. 


Presenting the 1989/90 budget in Parliament yesterday 
afternoon, Dr Bernard Chidzero, Senior Minister of 
Finance, Economic Planning and Development, said 
although government had made efforts in the past to 
contain expenditure, the size of the deficit, which was 
still about 10 percent of the gross domestic product 
(GDP), was far too large. 


Outlining the budget outturn for 1988/89, Dr Chidzero 
said the supplementary and additional estimates 
approved later in the year increased the total estimated 
expenditure and net lending to $5.66 billion, and the 
estimate for the budget deficit increased by $1,466 
billion. 


Revenues, excluding international aid grants, totalled 
$4.27 billion compared with the original estimate of $4.1 
billion. He said the grant-aid flows at $90m, were below 
the budget estimate of $160m. He attributed this to the 
lead times between expenditure on projects and claims 
for reimbursement from donors. 


Dr Chidzero emphasised the need to enhance capacity 
by implementing agencies in order to provide timely and 
accurate returns of expenditure on donor-funded 
projects. 


He said actual expenditure and net lending was $5.45 
billion, compared with an original estimate of $5.36 
billion and the revised estimate of $5.66 billion. 


The senior minister said recurrent expenditure was 
$4.44 billion, giving a small saving of $57m on the 
original budget estimate of $4.5 billion. He said govern- 
ment continued to be a dissaver, with recurrent expen- 
diture exceeding revenue by almost $100m. 


Dr Chidzero said capital expenditure continued to expe- 
rience an improved rate of implementation, and of the 
total capital and net lending of more than $1 billion, 
$523m was capital expenditure attributable to central 
government financing, excluding financing from own 
resources of parastatals. This was compared to an orig- 
inal budget estimate of $521m and a revised estimate of 
$594m. 


The record budget deficit of $1,111 billion was financed 
by net foreign borrowings of $129.1m and net domestic 
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borrowings of $981.9m. The net foreign borrowing com- 
pares with an original estimate of $133.3m. 


The net domestic financing was close to the original 
estimate of $1.02 billion, although much lower than the 
revised forecast of $1.3 billion. He said this was due to 
higher revenue inflows and the resultant lower deficit. 


New stock issues of $1.18 billion were raised, which were 
considerably higher than the $950m raised during the 
previous year. 


Dr Chidzero had stated, when he presented the 1988/89 
budget last year, that he was expecting new financing 
from stock issues of $663m and overdraft financing of 
$354m. It was possible, he said yesterday, to reduce the 
overdraft requirements to only $65.4m in view of the 
high level of financing from stock issues and the lower 
deficit. 


However, this was still unsatisfactory, if compared with 
a reduction of $75m in overdraft during the previous 
year. 
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Dr Chidzero said the reduced overdraft greatly assisted 
in reducing the inflationary pressures from money 
supply, but the situation could not be sustained, as he 
was expecting considerably less financing to be available 
from the non-bank sector, when demand for financing 
picks up in response to new investment incentives. 


Appropriations Figures 


34000738 Harare THE HERALD 
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[Text] 


Vote Appropriations 


In the table below, all figures of money are in millions of 
dollars. The fourth column of figures indicates the min- 
istry’s vote of credit. The fifth column is the ministry's 
augmented vote as a percentage of the tota! vote of 
$5,158 million. 


Vote 1889-90 
President 65.179 
Parliament 10,939 
Public Service 27,316 
Defence 840,369 
Finance, Economic Plan and Develop- 135,412 
ment 

Vote of Credit 498,278 
Audit 4,765 
Industry and Technology 105,532 
Trade and Commerce 15,125 
Lands, Agriculture, Resettlement 378,884 
Mines 39,314 
Transport 326,225 
Foreign Affairs 49,630 
Local Gov, Rural and Urban Planning 154,547 
Labour, Manpower Planning 33,447 
Health 352,866 
Primary and Secondary Education 1,015,221 
Higher Education 172,348 
Youth, Sport and Culture 12,486 
Community, Co-op Devel, Women’s 22,535 
Affairs 

Senior Minister Political Affairs 17,776 
Home Affairs 268,179 
Justice, Legal, Parliamentary Affairs 58,612 
Information, Posts, Telecom 29,980 
Energy and Water Resources and Dev 52,787 
National Supplies 27,940 
Natural Resources and Tourism 55,839 
Public Construction and Housing 386,585 


1988-89 Percent Inc. Vote of Cr Percent vote 
60,855 7,1 68,679 1.3 
9,500 15,1 ~ 0.2 
23,724 15,1 27.716 0.5 
768,254 9.4 — 16.3 
182,238 -25,7 136,692 2,7 
4,179 11,823 — 4 
3,901 22,1 — 0.09 
169,606 -38 — 2 
18,406 -18 20.852 04 
464,412 -18,4 473.918 92 
§2,239 -25 — 0.8 
298,800 9.2 497.398 96 
$0,027 -0.8 — 
189,361 -18,4 185.127 3.6 
43,606 -23,3 — 0.6 
328,983 7,3 363.566 7 
912,733 11,2 1.030.650 20 
154,104 11,8 183,272 46 
16,844 -25,9 12.686 0.2 
22,780 -1,1 24,777 0.5 
7,743 129.6 17,856 ().3 
231,317 15.9 268.224 §.2 
52,079 12,5 _ 1.1 
$1,232 -41,5 59.751 1.2 
105,196 -49.8 1 36.630 2.6 
26,424 5.7 — 0.5 
57,365 -2.7 76,532 1.5 
432.135 -10 403.269 28 


Constitutional and Statutory Appropriations Increased 


The constitutional and statutory appropriations in this 
year’s Budget total $1,779 million going up by $167 


million from last year. Constitutional and statutory 
appropriations which by law should be paid for each year 
include the salaries of the President, MP [Member of 
Parliament]s, senators, judges, the Auditor-General, as 
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well as civil service pensions and servicing of the 
national debt. The following shows how much was voted 
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for this year (in millions of dollars) and the percentage 
increases. 


1989-90 1988-89 Percent Inc 
President 0,097 0,107 -9.4 
Parliament 0,120 0,124 -3,.8 
Public Service 104,086 103,190 0,9 
Fin, Economic Plan and Dev 1,635,300 1,469,430 11,3 
Audit 0,041 0,041 — 
Local Gov, Rural and Urban Dev 0,450 0,450 _ 
Labour, Manpower Planning 37,800 37,730 0,19 
Justice, Legal and Parl 1,232 1,181 43 
Transport 0,475 0,450 5,6 


Defense Budget 
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[Text] The military defence of Zimbabwe and operations 
in Mozambique will in the 1989/90 fiscal year cost 
Zimbabwe $840,3m—up by over $100m on 1988/89. 


Of the total, $441,5m will be spent on wages, salaries, 
and allowances for the Zimbabwe National Army, $73m 
for motor transport and mechanical costs, $62m for 
stores, clothing and equipment, $51,5m for barrack 
services, $13,5m for incidental expenses (including com- 
puter services, entertainment, mounted infantry, med- 
ical services, posts and telecommunications, printing 
and stationery, public relations, and rifle ranges). 


Training 


An amount of $3,2m has been allocated for subsistence 
and travel, while $875,000 is for training [BMATT [expan- 
sion unknown], Zimbabwe Peonle’s Militia, training aids), 
and $700,000 for grants and compensation. 


A further $35,7m is for salaries, wages and allowances 
for the Air Force of Zimbabwe, $79m for aircraft pro- 
curement, maintenance, modification and running costs, 
$42.6m for stores, clothing, and equipment, $13.2m for 
motor transport and mechanical costs, $4.9m for inci- 
dental expenses, $1.5m for subsistence and travel, 
$400,000 for airfields maintenance, $70,000 for grants 
and compensation, and $10,000 for pay ard allowances 
of territorial force members. 


THE FINANCIAL GAZETTE Comment 
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[Commentary: “A Good Budget, and So It Should Be’’} 


[Text] Dr Bernard Chidzero’s 1989-90 budget has been 
described by some observers as a “standstill’’ set of 
measures, but of all his presentations this year’s deserves 
a more flattering title. 


He was able to tell the nation that what threatened to be 
an ever-growing deficit had been, in real terms at least, 
brought under control in 1988-89. Government expen- 
diture was being gradually reined in, with more of the 
capital funds being expended last year than at any time 
since Independence. The vote of credit is being craftily 
used to keep large allocations under the senior minister's 
control until ministries are able to demonstrate they are 
ready to undertake expenditure efficiently and rapidly. 


Taxation concessions were not over-generous, but cer- 
tainly they are to be preferred to increases, and they were 
well directed at the lower paid who are likely to come 
under severe financial pressure this year as inflation 
climbs. It was also a startling coincidence that the 
maximum annual bonus that is now free of income tax 
coincides with the maximum that can be awarded to 
public servants; but this was after al! a budget presented 
in the run-up to Zimbabwe's third general election. 


The exemption from estate duty of a family home in 
which the surviving spouse or minor children live was a 
move that will earn the senior minister the heartfelt 
thanks cof many Zimbabweans. It was a scandal that a 
wife was often forced to sell the family home to meet 
estate duty, and the relief indicates that even a minister 
of finance has a well-concealed heart beneath his waist- 
coat. 


Increases in excise duty on discretionary consumables 
were expected, and turned out to be small enough to be 
bearable, and a forecast petrol price hike did not mate- 
rialise, although this may well occur before the end of the 
year. 


Dr Chidzero was also at great pains to reinforce his 
claims that the government has made a tactical change of 
economic direction. He promised that, all things being 
equal, the deficit would be reduced in 1989-90, although 
revenue forecasts would indicate that he is depending on 
higher inflation to help him meet a fair part of increased 
taxation receipts. 


Parastatals are to come under increased pressure to 
reduce their losses or even to become profitable, and he 
warned that market prices would need to be introduced 
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to help this particular revolution to occur. Dr Chidzero 
has, of course, said this in past budget speeches, but his 
star is in the ascendance at the moment, and he might 
find more support for necessary measures than he has in 
the past. 


There are formidable problems in the year ahead, for 
with government expenditure absorbing up to 57 percent 
of GDP [gross domestic product], this is diverting 
resources at an unsustainable level, particularly in a year 
when growth will shrink to 3 percent even with high 
inflation. 


Import compression has helped to keep Zimbabwe's 
balance of payments in surplus, but at a heavy price. Too 
many industries have been starved of necessary foreign 
exchange, and capital stock is aging fast and wil! require 
large allocations if growth is not to remain at too low a 
level for a developing country, let alone the newly 
industrialising nation the senior minister sees as Zimba- 
bwe's potential. The aim is laudable, but the senior 
minister did not have too much to say on how the goal 
was to be achieved. 


\s we stated last week, Zimbabwe's economy ts under 
firm control, but the time 1s coming when the reins must 
be loosened if the economy is to grow to maintain, let 
alone improve, the lot of the average Zimbabwean. This 
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is the paintul process that Dr Chidzero hinted at—the 
readjustment from what he considered to be a necessary 
manipulation of balance of payments and inflation jus- 
tified as a period of consolidation while new policies 
were evolved, into a period of reduced government 
interventi.na and greater entrepreneurial activity and 
expansion. 


Zimbabwe will, as a penalty for years of artificial control 
of prices and incomes, how face a period of increased 
inflation that is likely to test the nerve of our economic 
apostles, and try severely the patience and pockets of the 
average wage-earner. An indication of a real change of 
heart on the part of the government will be revealed in its 
response to these pressures. 


So, basically, Dr Chidzero’s budget was a good one, and 
so it should be. Slowly but surely he is implementing the 
policies called for over many years by a body of critics in 
Zimbabwe, among whom THE FINANCIAL GAZETTE 
is not ashamed to be numbered. The senior minister has 
been decidedly testy when urged to move faster, but can 
have had little to complain about the content of their 
criticism. It would be a pleasant change to hear him 
berate those economic dinosaurs who have held back the 
country’s progress for so long, rather than those who 
have urged him forward. 
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Senegal 


* Diouf: Talks With Mauritania, Not War 


34190303b Dakar SUD HEBDO in French 
3 Aug 89 p 3 


[Article by Abdoulaye Ndiaga Syila: “Underlying Prob- 
lems” 


[Text] Speaking before the National Council, the first 
national assembly of the Socialist Party [PS] since the 
debut of the Senegalese-Mauritanian conflict, Abdou 
Diouf reiterated his opposition to war and expressed his 
resolve to seek a peaceful solution to the dispute. On that 
basis, he stressed, “Senegal will collaborate as effectively 
and loyally as possible with the Intra-African Commis- 
sion set up by the OAU.” 


In his introductory report, the general secretary of the 
Socialist Party painstakingly presented his dispositions 
to “establish a lasting peace” to the public. “When you 
are an underdeveloped country, Sahalian to boot.” he 
emphasized, “you would have to be mad to seek war.” 
Abdou Diouf also sought to reassure his militants, 
stressing in passing that the government, which “has 
been calm, but also very firm” in managing the crisis, has 
been forced by “the noisy and erroneous statements 
about the Senegalese-Mauritian border and by the con- 
tinual deportations of Mauritanian blacks to Senegal! to 
seek a solution to the conflict that takes into account 
underlying causes.” 


“To definitively settle the dispute,” he said, “we must 
quickly discuss the underlying probl-ms of the border 
between the two countries, common law on right-bank 
farmland, and the banishment of black Mauritian 
nationals.” 


President Abdou Diouf stated the government's position 
on each of these questions. The first issue to be dealt with 
is the border between Senegal and Mauritania. The 
government's argument rests on the 8 December, 1933 
decree, the first article of which was cited in full by 
Abdou Diouf. “Senegal,” he affirmed, “asks only that 
these dispositions and principles be respected. Nothing 
more, nothing less.” And as if to forestall any accusation 
that he might question the border between the two 
countries, he emphasized “there is no question of that. 
On the contrary.” 


The border question is a highly complex one. Law and 
reality clash. The same can be said of the common laws 
on the right-bank lands, another subject that preoccupies 
Abdou Diouf. 


On that point, after reminding listeners that “Senegalese 
and Mauritanian nationals have always farmed the land 
on both banks,” the secretary-general of the PS went on 
to say that “land in a foreign state cannot be linked solely 
to the criterion of nationality, respect for law and inter- 
national custom is called for.” 
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The final underlying problem mentioned by the SP 
leader was the banishment of Mauritanian blacks. 
Abdou Diouf sees this option as a violation of human 
rights and a threat to international peace and security. 
“These deportations,” he affirmed, “must be stopped, 
the victims’ rights restored, and the people resettled in 
their homes, in their country, in Mauritania.” With these 
points, Senegal has just reiterated its demands. It 
remains to be seen what Nouakchott’s reaction will be: 
the acting president of the Organization of African 
Unity, Hosni Mubarak, has begun mediation and the 
Africans of Mauritania Liberation Front (FLAM), whose 
stated objective is “to make the right bank ungovernable 
and to create insecurity throughout the country,” has 
announced the start of military operations in a press 
communique. According to the movement, these opera- 
tions killed 217 Mauritanian regular army soldiers 
between June and July of 1989. 


* PIT Defends PS Talks for Security Purposes 
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{Article by Idrissou Biodan] 


[Text] “The Senegalese-Mauritani.n conflict: why did 
the Party for Independence and Labor (PIT-Senegal) 
meet with Abdou Diouf and the Socialist Party (PS)?” 


There could not have been a better topic for such an 
eagerly awaited public meeting, considering that 
everyone was dying to know more about the underlying 
reasons for the rapprochement between the two political 
parties. Being a new deal of the cards, it was bound to 
cause the SOPI [PDS slogan meaning change] alliance to 
split up, but it is nevertheless continuing to cause con- 
troversy. 


Last 13 June, the Senegalese Democratic Party (PDS) 
and the Democratic League-Movement for the Labor 
Party (LD/MPT) adopted a joint communique following 
their meeting at PDS national headquarters. That docu- 
ment followed the recent meeting between the PS and 
the PIT-Senegal. According to the communique, the 
P1T-Senegal had not only violated the principle of prior 
consultation, but had also undertaken to absolve the PS 
of the serious responsibility it bears for the tragic situa- 
tion that Senegal has been experiencing for several 
decades. This is a basic point of disagreement between 
the SOPI and the PS. Another bone of contention ‘* the 
fact that the PIT-Senegal has also decia 
according to its two allies—to cooperate with the i s in 
all areas both at the top and among the rank and file. 
Consequently, the PDS and the LD/MPT felt that by 
taking such steps entirely on its own, the PIT-Senegal 
had excluded itself from the SOPI alliance and objec- 
tively gone over to the PS. 


All of which shows that the public meeting organized by 
the Dakar federation of the PIT-Senegal and opened at 
the Al Akbar theater last Sunday by Amath Dansokho 
came at the right time. 
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For more than 3 hours by the clock, topics of a political, 
economic, and social nature were discussed by the 
speaker. 


The meeting enabled the public to receive an exhaustive 
report on the talks held between the leaders of the PIT 
and the PS last 30 May. Occupying a prominent place 
among the burning issues of the hour were the conflict 
between Senegal and Mauritania, security, structural 
adjustment, the educational system, and so on. To avoid 
civil war, the PIT-Senegal, speaking through its leader, 
proposed a rallying of all local political groups around 
national defense and a development program. A round 
table bringing all the unions together to discuss wages 
and jobs was also suggested. Also examined was the 
strike by peasants—something new in Senegal—that was 
brought on by the lack of fertilizer. 


Lastly, matters relative to the educational system, assess- 
ment of the body politic, the political dispute, the state’s 
debtors, and the misappropriation of public funds were 
gone over with a fine-tooth comb. The PIT-Senegal 
delegation called for working out a realistic national 
program. It saw no drawbacks to participation by the PS 
in a government of national union. “Because history has 
proven that solutions involving exclusions are harmful. 
The PS thought it could solve all the problems by itself. 
It now realizes its mistake. The crisis is too serious for us 
to continue seeking solutions in a disorganized manner. 
An exceptional situation calls for exceptional measures,” 
said Amath Dansokho. That being the case, all the forces 
that must work together to safeguard the fatherland are 
welcome. 


Discussing the split with the other parties in the SOPI 
alliance, the speaker made it clear that that decision had 
been made by the PDS and the LD/MPT, but that no one 
could exclude his party from the SOPI, because to do so, 
“it is first necessary to convince the Senegalese by 
proving that gossip corresponds to reality.”” Dansokho 
took that opportunity to deny persistent rumors to the 
effect that he received 25 million CFA francs, a house, 
and a car for talking to Abdou Diouf and the PS. 


The speaker also said it was no coincidence that at the 
very moment that Senegal was in conflict with its 
neighbor to the north, Guinea-Bissau in the south was 
attacking our trawlers in our territorial waters. “All of 
that is due to the weakness of the Senegalese Govern- 
ment. We are not in a hurry. It is the masses who make 
history, not a few individuals. The revolution is looking 
for solutions to the problems that will move us in the 
direction of progress. We are in favor of a government of 
national union that has authority and that will put the 
country to work,” he said. 


Is the PIT-Senegal leader a two-faced mediator? The 
perfect question. And he was questioned on that very 
point. As one might guess, he answered in the negative. 
He simply let it be known that he was the mediator for 
his party, saying that it was revolutionary and that since 
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that was the case, and considering the current phase of 
Senegal’s history, joint effort by all forces was the last 
hope. 


But if there is one thing to be noted, it is that throughout 
the meeting, all observers noticed that Amath Dansokho 
did not break adrift from the SOPI alliance. Rejoining 
his former peers, notably Abdoulaye Wade and Abdou- 
laye Bathily, was his leitmotiv. In short, the PIT-Senegal 
leader’s hand remains outstretched to his counterparts in 
favor of change and “the other patriotic forces.” 


* Impact of PS-PIT Talks Analyzed 


34190301b Dakar WAL FADJRI in French 
14 Jul 89 pp 6-7 


[Article by Tidiane Kasse: “A Funny Kind of War”] 


[Text] The political stakes related to the new factor 
introduced by the dialogue between the PS [Socialist 
Party] and the PIT [Party for Independence and Labor] 
are without a doubt too important to lead to anything as 
simple as a calm debate. And although the leaders of the 
two parties involved, Abdoulaye Wade and Amath Dan- 
sokho, do not seem to want to go below the acceptable 
level, the turn taken by the polemic discussion between 
the two former allies in the SOPI [members of the 
PDS—Senegalese Labor Party] seems to augur develop- 
ments that are not at all attractive. Nothing could be less 
certain today than that it is still possible to mitigate the 
friction between these enemy “brothers.” 


For several weeks, the leadership of the PIT has been 
tirelessly touring the country to explain its new positions 
in the light of the political situation and the crisis 
between Senegal and Mauritania. There is no lack of 
difficulties, nor of invective, either. All is made clear 
when some of those present leave the hall to indicate 
their opposition to the theses defended by Amath Dan- 
sokho, as happened during a public lecture held last 
month at the Al Akbar Cinema. Basically, it is a question 
of unrepentant SOPI members and of a level of political 
education that ts not always what it should be, leading to 
impulsive reactions based on the ambitions of these 
people more than consideration of the means of 
achieving them. But it must be said that the chasm that 
separates the former partners in the SOPI can no longer 
be interpreted solely in terms of the primary reactions at 
the base level. The gap can also be measured by the fact 
that Mr Wade has now turned his back on his former 
allies, and also on the content of a discussion based on a 
policy of denunciation. 


The statement published at the conclusion of the last 
meeting of the national secretariat of the PDS, which 
accused the PIT of trying to destroy the stability of the 
party by means of financial corruption, is in itself rather 
serious. In fact, there has been no lack of rumors since 
the PIT began talks with the PS to assess the “price of 
betrayal”—25 million, a residence, a car. In referring to 
what has been put forth as the price of his “adherence,” 
Amath Dansokho did not fail, however, to stress that “I 
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am definitely not expensive.” It is not certain that he will 
continue to philosophize with the same humor when the 
accusations begin to come not only from “PDS circles,” 
but from one of the leading bodies of this party. 


It has now become difficult to avoid this polemic argu- 
ment that neither Abdoulaye Wade nor Amath Dan- 
sokho want to see develop. At least outside the terms of 
a calm debate, such as that pursued by the PDS leader in 
his response to Amady Aly Dieng about the commentary 
on his book “A Destiny for Africa” written by our 
colleague (see WAL FADJRI, No 167). In it, the PDS 
leader set forth his historic and contemporary reading of 
the new PIT position. There is the same concern about 
the clash of ideas within the ranks of the PIT. But 
without a doubt, Amath Dansokho and his supporters, 
unenthusiastic about a theoretical discussion, would 
rather see some indication as to where they are wrong in 
engaging in discussions with Diouf and the PS, and what 
mistake they are making in thinking that a search for a 
political solution is an urgent need and calls for an 
attitude of willingness to listen and confidence with 
regard to the PS. In fact, a Wade who is (again) discov- 
ering the “nature” of communism, and a PIT that is 
more concerned with realpolitik, are not speaking the 
same language. 


It must be realized that what is important today in the 
discussion between the allies of yesterday who have 
become enemies 1s less a matter of form than of content. 
It is not so important now to know whether in moving 
toward the PS, the PIT has or has not violated the rules 
implicit in the alliance, as it is to define what must be 
done now in connection with what it has ventured. In 
other words, to determine what the next marker for the 
SOPI will be, since the first has been awaiting the 
emergence of a second since last 4 April. The status quo 
at present is providing the SOP] movement with no 
advantage. As alternatives, nothing is left except the 
logic of confrontation, or resumption of talks with the 
government. In connection with the first choice, it ts 
important to consider the level of a mobilization that has 
weakened substantially, given a government more firmly 
established on its foundations. With regard to the 
second, all of the difficulties in reaching in agreement 
with the PIT on positions that are being condemned 
today become clear, even though Wade has never ; >an- 
doned the principle of negotiation with the government, 
under certain conditions. 


Having launched its undertaking alone, the PIT 1s 
unlikely to win any support. It is tempting to let it 
envelop itself in its own logic. For despite the discussion 
launched, there is no question, for the PIT, of joining in 
a national union government with the PS alone, nor of 
seeking to implement jo:nt therapy for the problems the 
country is experiencing. In addition to which Dan- 
sokho’s party is still committed to the belief that there 
can be no solution excluding the PDS and Wade. 
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New Factors 


This drastically limits the scope of the gains that might 
result from this dialogue between the PS and the PIT on 
the political level. Unless the government is willing to 
pay for the sacrifice made by Amath Dansokho and his 
supporters at a fair price, through a joint commitment 
with them to substantial advances toward increasing the 
democratic gains. Even if, in the view of the other 
political groups entirely resistant to the government, 
these gains were limited to what they were willing to 
allow. But is it possible to wait until the PS opens the 
doors that might lead toward a political revolution? 


Another question is whether one should reason thus, 
allowing the PIT to envelop itself in a logic that seems to 
offer no solution, or whether instead one should plunge 
into an open break, putting the government to the test, 
challenging its assertions that it is open and willing to 
negotiate, and testing their truth. 


The PIT finds itself between two antagonist poles, 
engaged in discussion, on the one hand, and standing 
firm, on the other. This is a difficult situation, because 
what 1t describes as a denunciation campaign on the part 
of the PDS and the LD [Democratic League] is not 
without its effect on the large undecided stratum in the 
SOPI movement. The attitude of defiance and condem- 
nation on the part of the government remains rooted in 
people’s thinking, not to mention Wade's image, which 
still symbolizes change for those individuals who cannot 
conceive of politics on any level beyond that of the 
charisma and the eloquence of the man who has accus- 
tomed them to this view. Within the PIT itself, moods 
are ignored. A member of the party says that “the sense 
that challenges around us are increasing somewhat has 
rather forced us to close ranks.” The fact, nonetheless, 
remains that there are shifts of attitude affecting the 
legendary party discipline of the PIT. as we have heard 
from certain readers. But not, apparently, as much as in 
the PDS, where there have been numerous efforts to 
soften the edges of the differences between the allies 
who, in the course of 10 years of collaboration, had to 
establish bonds while under fire. 


At least one fact seems to bear witness to the fact that 
within the PDS, matters are not being handled in the 
same way with regard to the new factors introduced by 
the collapse of the tripartite alliance. Thus far, the SOPI 
has made no overt decision to lump Diouf and Dan- 
sokho together, and to bring out the heavy guns to attack 
the PIT. And while the “Chronicle of Serigne Bass,” 
which appeared in the 23 June issue. was especially 
incendiary, the article by David that appeared in the 
following issue, on 27 June, put the discussion back on a 
less radical basis, and proposed a less impassioned and 
more analytical reading of the PIT move with regard to 
the PS. Was this a reflection of dissension at the base 
level? One might think so. 


For the time being, the PIT 1s continuing on tts merry 
way. The meetings with the PS have been improving in 
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quality, and yesterday, it was Collin himself who went 
with the PS delegation to meet with the representatives 
of the PIT. And if they cannot win over the political 
stratum to their theses, Amath Dansokho and his com- 
rades have not given up hope of finding more receptive 
ears in other sectors, whether they be those of the trade 
unions, religious organizations, or the business world. 


It will be interesting to watch the coming issues of 
DAAN DOOLE, the PIT publication, in order to assess 
the development. Will PS de printed with the eternal 
quotation marks, or without? 


* ‘Unpopular’ Government Emboldens Neighbors 


34190303a Dakar SOP! in French 
8 Aug 89 pl 


[Commentary by Cheikh Koureyss: Ba: “Between the 
Devil and the Deep Blue Sea™’} 


[Text] Guinea-Bissau knows that Mr Abdou Diouf has 
inextricable domestic and foreign problems. Guinea- 
Bissau has MiG 23's. It also enjoys the assistance of 
numerous Cuban military advisors. Guinea-Bissau 1s, 
therefore, repudiating the decision of the Geneva court 
upholding Senegal’s claim. Naturally. And if Mr Diouf 
doesn’t like it, Guinea seems to say, he can just go to 
Pampe! ne! So much for the mentality of our Guinean 
neighbors, who have deliberately opted to flout the law 
because they are dealing with an unpopular regime cut 
off from its legitimate base. True, Mr Nino Viera is in 
favor of good neighbor relations with Senegal, but unfor- 
tunately he is only one dove among countless hawks in 
his entourage. Guinea-Bissau has MiG 23's and Cuban 
instructors, but it doesn’t have the law on its side and 
that’s just as well for us. 


Mauritania, who is said to have its back to the wall— 
Senegal’s so-called diplomatic offensive was just a damp 
firecracker—is, in fact, prepared for war. It has sophis- 
ticated arms and large quantities of munitions. It 1s, 
therefore, stepping up border provocations and refusing 
to comply with international rules of law. And if Mr 
Diouf doesn’t like it, Ould Taya seems to say, let him 
attack! 


Exasperated, the civilian population 1s asking our sol- 
diers—as aggravated as the people—to avenge these 
endless slights. A peaceful force, our army awaits orders. 
Orders that will not come because, respectful of law—at 
least, international law—Mr Abdou Diouf will not want 
the accusing finger of international opinion pointed in 
his direction. 


In the north as in the southwest, our two neighbors 
strutting like barnyard roosters know that the power they 
are defying is not the same one that helped them in its 
time become states. They are playing the provocation 
card to the hilt before a weakened and isolated power. 
although the historical responsibility of Mr Senghor 
(who had a mania for resolving everything as a poct) 
deserves special remembrance. 
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Mired in muck, Mr Abdou Diouf is at wit’s end. Faithful 
inspirer of the crisis, his minister of state—exceptions do 
not make the rule—does not know what to do. As for 
their government, it does not know which way to turn. 
Besides, it was sacked, it has left. Blissful unawareness... 


Those in power, the power that they so love (“One can 
love poison,” said Alain, “but not thrive on it.”), Diouf 
and Collin, wiil therefore try during this time to make 
themselves look good. And the Senegalese, powerless, 
will do a slow boil while the M1iG-23's, Cuban instruc- 
tors, and Mauritians with their sophisticated weapons 
will... 


* Gambia Hesitant About Union With Senegal 
34190301a Dakar SUD HEBDO in French 
14 Jul 89 p 3 


[Article by Mademba Ndiaye] 


[Text] The Confederation of Senegambia is at a stand- 
still. This is one of the possible conclusions following the 
discussion by the confederal parliament of the budget for 
the 1989-1990 fiscal period, which was submitted last 
week by Saihou Sabaly, the confederal minister of 
finance. For the Gambians in the confederal govern- 
ment, who were the only ones to respond to the questions 
posed by the deputies, everything seems “complex,” and 
their inclination toward caution is such that one can 
wonder if the protocols on the Economic and Monetary 
Union, the establishment of a free-trade zone, and the 
partial integration of the diplomatic services of the two 
confederated nations can lead to success soon, as the 
Senegalese hope. 


In the marriage dictated by all of the factors so many 
tumes mentioned by the two nations, Gambia clearly 
suspects that its partner is nurturing hegemonic ambi- 
tions, or at the very least, wants to claim for itself the 
right of inspection with regard to the domestic affairs of 
its partner. 


The fact is that in the discussions in the confederal 
parliament, it 1s always the Senegalese who bring up the 
delays and express concern about all kinds of obstacles 
hindering the advance toward a still more concrete 
confederation that would go beyond political discourse. 
In response to these veiied criticisms, the Gambian 
ministers in the government of the confederation have 
given answers that could not be clearer about their 
intention of imposing formal limits on the outlines of 
confederal cooperation. 


For example, to the deputies who expressed concern 
about the frustrations that are still routine where the 
transit of goods and individuals is concerned, Mr 
Mbemba Jatta. the confederal minister of economic 
affairs, pointed out casually that the ferryboats about 
which Senegal has talked so much are exclusively owned 
by Gambia, having been purchased within the frame- 
work of bilateral cooperation with Japan. Do the depu- 
ties demand a final decision on the dam road over the 
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Gambia River? The minister gently urges that they 
concern themselves with the business of the confedera- 
tion, rather than that of the Gambia River Development 
Organization (OMVG), of which the two confederated 
nations, Guinea Bissau, and the Republic of Guinea, are 
members. 


The Gambians also refer constantiy to international 
conventions to justify their practices with regard to the 
transit of goods and individuals. These arguments based 
on international law, acceptable though they may be, 
should not, however, lead to neglect of the fact that in 
these precise cases, bilateral agreements are more impor- 
tant. And to hear the Gambians and the Senegalese 
discuss these proolems, one would never think that they 
are also members of the ECOWAS [Economic Commu- 
nity of West African States). 


On the diplomatic level, the temporary absence from the 
hall of the confederal minisier of external relations, 
Ibrahima Fall, made it possible for the deputy minister, 
Omar Sey, to postpone any prospect of diplomatic 
integration indefinitely. The “sovereignty of the two 
nations” was mentioned so often in his answers that 
there is justification for recalling that confederation 
presupposes a surrender of a part of national sover- 
eignty. Particularly because in the realm of diplomacy, 
international practice fully authorizes Senegal and 
Gambia to find methods of having both nations repre- 
sented in relations with third countries by one or the 
other country. This would at least allow the confederated 
states to transfer the savings at their embassies resulting 
therefrom to the budget of the confederation, which they 
are having difficulty in covering. Now, Mr Sey terms 
such cooperation almost impossible, despite the fact that 
the Gambian and Senegalese consulates are already 
providing services to the citizens of both nations in the 
countries where one or the other has no representation. 
All that is needed is to extend this practice to the 
embassy level, and that would take care of it. Moreover, 
Gambian Minister of External Affairs Omar Sey made a 
point of noting that Dakar and Banjul always take the 
precaution of reconciling the positions they adopt in 
such international bodies as the OAU, UN, the Non- 
aligned Movement, the ECOWAS [Economic Commu- 
nity of West African States], etc. 


Whether because of caution or neglect, the debate on the 
foreign policy of the confederation has entirely obscured 
the conflict between Senegal and Mauritania. 


Following the debates described by the president of the 
confederal parliament, Mr Baboucar Njie, as “serious 
and objective,” the confederal deputies approved a 
budget of 2,996,433,550 CFA francs, to which Senegal 
was supposed to contribute to the extent of 
1,997,662,366 CFA francs, and Gambia was to con- 
tribute 998,811,184 CFA francs (these figures seem 
inexact, because the Senegalese and Gambian contribu- 
tions taken together exceed the budget total). This sev- 
enth budget, affected by the adjustment policies of the 
two partners, thus represents a decline of 12 percent 
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from the sixth budget, basically due to the process used 
drafting it. it should be noted that Senegambian govern- 
ment employees account for |,374,502,800 CFA francs 
of this budget, pending the drafting of their bylaws, 
another “complex” problem for the Gambians. 


It is to be hoped that during this fiscal period, the two 
nations will manage to honor their commitments, 
because the back payments they owe pose complex 
liquidity problems, the particular victims of which are 
the employees and the military personnel, whose travel! 
costs are not always covered promptly when they are sent 
on assignment. It should be added that to put all of this 
in order, experts are finally to be assigned to check on the 
confederation’s expenditures since its cstablishment. 


After their first session of the year, the deputies aban- 
doned their hopes with regard to the building of the 
Basse-Badiara-Velingara road, for which financing, in 
the form of a subsidy (Senegambia does not borrow), was 
sought from Saudi Arabia. The next regular meeting of 
the deputies is scheduled for December, in Banjul, when 
the coniederal period between 1986 and 1988 is to be 
reviewed. Obviously, everyone will express satisfaction 
at all that has been accomplished, and concern about all 
that remains to be accomplished if Senegambia is to 
become a tangible reality benefiting both peoples. 


* LD: Diplomacy, Defense Measures for Conflict 


34190303c Dakar FAGARU in French 
23 Aug 89 p 3 


[Article by Mbaye Diack: “The People Wonder™} 


[Text] Following the events of 9 April, 1989 between 
Senegal and Mauritania, our party, the LD/MPT (Dem- 
ocratic League—Movement for the Labor Party), under- 
took a cycle of conferences to clearly state its position on 
each of the questions raised by the incidents. These 
conferences, which are continuing across the country, 
have already been held in Dakar, Thies, Bambey, St 
Louis. Dagana, Linguere, and Louga. They have been 
undeniably successful, first in attracting very large 
crowds, but secondly and most important in stimulating 
a great debate in which all aspects of the conflict have 
been dealt with calmly, lucidly, and frankly. Since it is 
not possible to give a full report of the debates sparked 
by these conferences in this article, we will limit our- 
selves to recounting the main concerns of the partici- 
pants in these exchanges and the positions of our party 


Who Is Responsible for the Events? 


As far as the LD/MPT is concerned, there is no doubt 
that the Mauritanian Government triggered events when 
it allowed its security forces to enter Senegalese territory 
in order to execute 2 Senegalese citizens and take 13 
hostage in response to an ordinary conflict between river 
dwellers. And that 1s where the responsibilities of the 
Senegalese Government begin: instead of standing firm 
to protect its people and territorial integrity, the govern- 
ment was lax and irresponsible in the way it dealt with 
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both the aggressor Mauritanian Government and certain 
segments of the population whose expectations went 
unmet. The Mauritanian Government should have been 
called to order from the start, using means that Senegal 
should possess. If that had been done, we would certainly 
not need today to deplore as many deaths and as much 
loss of property. Neither would we be caught up in this 
spiral of conflict whose outcome no one knows and 
whose consequences for the working masses have already 
been incalculable. 


Where is the Border? 


There are things that have been left unsaid about the 
border between Senegal and Mauritania. We think it is 
tume to talk about them. Brandishing—very abruptly 
besides—the 1905 or 1933 decrees to assert that the 
border between Mauritania and Senegal is on the right 
bank of the river falls far short. The reasons Senegalese 
governments have allowed Mauritanians to systemati- 
cally occupy the right bank since the 1956 outline-law 
must also be discussed. Why didn’t we raise this problem 
when the OAU was created? And if we did, why wasn’t it 
made a permanent demand? The LD/MPT does not 
think anyone has the right to give away a piece of 
national territory. The notion of good-neighbor relations 
and peaceful coexistence does not mean the annexation 
of territory, as was the case with Gambia (20 villages 
graciously bestowed on that country). Some say the river 
was declared international within the framework of the 
OMVS (Senegal River Development Organization). 
Does that mean we lost sovereignty over it? If not, how 
did we reconcile the internationalization of the river 
with the decrees cited? The LD/MPT has called for a 
national debate on all these questions. 


Will There Be a War? 


Marxists are humanists. They place man in the center of 
the universe and devote all their energies to preserving 
and developing him. That is why they always seek to 
promote peace between peoples and nations, but on the 
basis of very clear principles that respect the interests 
and security of the other. The LD/MPT cannot, there- 
fore, sound the battle cry or push for war without first 
measuring the consequences and clearly perceiving the 
causes. We have said that as long as it is possible to settle 
the Senegalese-Mauritanian conflict through diplomacy, 
this must be done. War ts the last resort to which one 
resigns oneself. Our country must have the capabilities 
to defend itself and it is an insult to it to believe that 
Mauritania could wipe it off the map. Our position 1s 
that we must prepare for all eventualities, without suc- 
cumbing to the temptation of aggression or provocation. 


The Racial Conflict in Mauritania 


The issue should not be considered a Mauritanian 
domestic problem. Just as all of humanity fights anti- 
Semitism, apartheid, and Zionism, the racism and slave 
system of certain Mauritanian circles must be con- 
demned and combatted. The Mauritanian Government 
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iS a government with a large racist component and we 
must do everything we can to isolate this component and 
destroy it. It 1s not a matter of our prodding or encour- 
aging a partition of Mauritania, but rather of helping to 
liquidate racist and conservative circles and promote the 
existence of a free and democratic multiracial society in 
Mauritania. We must, therefore, help democratic forces 
in Mauritania rapidly acquire the means of reversing the 
situation. 


National Coalition Government 


On principle, our position is that a national coalition 
government is not scmething to be begged for. It must 
prevail based on a balance of forces that makes every- 
one—particularly those in power—realize that no frac- 
tion of the nation is capable of exercising power peace- 
fully, safely and effectively. Given the current situation 
in Senegal, this balance of forces should only be estab- 
lished through free and democratic elections that tell us 
who is who and who represents what. The LD/MPT is 
opposed to plots at the top echelons to distribute minis- 
terial tip-up seats whose purpose is to manage the crisis 
of the present regime. After reviewing certain legislative, 
regulatory, and even constitutional texts, elections 
should be held on the basis of those texts. After the 
elections, if a national coalition government is voted in, 
the protagonists will implement 1t. 


* War Plans Urged After Bissau's Provocations 


34190304a Dakar SOPI in French 
8 Aug 89 p 3 


[Excerpts from an article by Mamadou Oumar Ndiaye: 
“Dakar Squeezed Between Nouakchott and Bissau"’] 


[Excerpts] “We are sure of only one thing: Senega! must 
redouble its vigilance on its southern flank.” That was 
how we concluded our article on Senegalese-Guinean 
relations following the boarding and inspection of a 
Spanish trawler by the Guinean Navy and the taking 
hostage of a Senegalese sailor. [passages omitted] 


We are, therefore, not surprised at Bissau’s decision to 
reject the verdict of the Geneva court of arbitration, 
which decided in Senegal’s favor in the dispute between 
it and Guinea-Bissau on the maritime border between 
the two countries. It is part of a pattern of Guinean 
provocation and escalation, at a time when that coun- 
try’s leaders know that Senegal is in a state of near war 
with Mauritania. The Marxists in power in Bissau are 
perfectly aware that Senegal cannot afford a war, much 
less two. They are thus trying to take advantage of the 
situation and to heighien tension, believing the time ripe 
for them to negotiate from a position of strength. Senegal 
will, they think, be ready to make as many concessions as 
necessary to keep peace at its southern border (and even 
its northern one). 


The kidnapping of Lance-Sergeant Diedhiou de Sara 
Waly would not otherwise be understandable, the 
Youtou face-off (which nearly ended in tragedy) and the 
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boarding and inspection of Senegalese trawlers, followed 
by hostage taking, all took place when tensions with 
Mauritania were at a peak. 


The terms of the official Guinean communique rejecting 
the verdict of “* Geneva court c -rbitration bear an 
uncanny reserib..nce to a declar...un of war: “If, how- 
ever,” it reads, “S:negal intended to take advantage of 
the confusion gene: vted by this nonexistent and void 
judgment and immediately begin to exploit the riches of 
this still-disputed zone, Guinea-Bissau would flood the 
area with its ships to exploit biological resources in the 
entire zone, without allowing any other activity to 
hamper this exploitation or its control by the Guinean 
navy.” This is clear, and it is with this attitude that 
Bissau 1s systematically boarding and searching all Sene- 
galese trawlers venturing into the zone, even though an 
agreement was reached that both countries would refrain 
from sending warships into the area under dispute. 


Yet the arbitration compromise between the Senegalese 
and Bissauan Governments reached in 1985 stated in 
Article 10 of its text: “The verdict will be mandatory and 
definitive for both states, which will be bound to take all 
measures required to execute it.” 


Dakar and Bissau have been in litigation over their 
maritime border since the 1970's, when oil deposits were 
discovered in the area. [passage omitted] It was not until 
1985 that the two parties decided to put it before a court 
of arbitration. The court was to answer two basic ques- 
tions: 


1) “Does the agreement on the maritime border 
reached through an exchange of letters on 26 April, 1960, 
have the force of law in relations between the Republic 
of Guinea-Bissau and the Republic of Senegal””’; 


2) “Should the answer to the first question be no, what 
is the outline of the border defining the maritime terri- 
tories of the Republic of Guinea-Bissau and the Republic 
of Senegal, respectively?” 


It is precisely the verdict of this arbitral court, d 
by the Argentinian Julio Barberis and made up —. th 
Frenchman Andre Gros and the Algerian Mohamed 
Bedjaoui, that the Bissauan Government has just 
rejected. It is thus in Senegal’s interest to prepare for war 
with Bissau, not only because “he who desires peace 
prepares for war,” but because the Bissau-Nouakchott 
axis to which we alluded in the article cited earlier 1s an 
objective fact. 


* Political Answer Needed for Bissau Dispute 


34190304h Dakar WAL FADJRI in French 
4 Aug 89pl 


[Editorial by Sidy Lamine Niasse: “The Border Dis- 
ease} 


[Text] The sound of tramping boots in the north; tension 
in the south. Senegal, attacked on two flanks by this new 
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outbreak of border disease, is being squeezed ever tighter 
by the pincers in which it is clasped. The common 
denominator in these two disputes is the refusal of 
contracting parties to respect commitments made. But in 
the quarrel between Senegal and Guinea-Bissau. 11 is the 
rules of international law that are being flouted, thus 
calling into question one of the principles underpinning 
all cooperation between nations and any state based on 
the rule of law. 


There is, in fact, a treaty in which the two states agreed 
to leave the matter to international arbitration (Gene- 
va's), assigned the task of deciding what was law in the 
matter of their border dispute. It 1s the Dakar arbitral 
compromise signed 12 March, 1985. By signing this 
treaty, the two parties explicitly recognized the Geneva's 
competence and implicitly agreed to grant judicial 
authority to its verdicts. The treaty, moreover, men- 
tioned the mandatory nature of any decision handed 
down by the Geneva court of arbitration. 


By questioning the impartiality of that institution and 
refusing to comply with its adduced reasons. Guinea- 
Bissau 1s thumbing its nose at the international commu- 
nity to whom it had publicized its willingness to remain 
a law-abiding state, anxious to keep its actions within the 
bounds of international law. What can we say of the 
cavalier way Bissauan authorities reacted to the verdict” 
By seeking to focus the greatest possible media attention 
on their reaction while a compromise could still have 
been struck between the two heads of state scheduled to 
meet in B.ssau today, a trip finally cancelled by Diouf, 
they have fanned the fires. 


In this dispute, it 1s now clear that the wardrum-beaters 
are on the Guinean side. It would be suicidal, however. 
to follo. » them down that path, for armed conflicts bring 
only ruin and desolation. A political solution must be 
sought, without any hint of weakness. The OAL) should 
react quickly and vigorously to promote this, before the 
quarrel develops in ways now unpredictable. The inter- 
national community as a whole is also being sharply 
challenged, for it is an international treaty that has not 
been respected. If nothing is done to bring Grurnea- 
Bissau back to reason, its example may spread 


For now, with the dispute at the southern border and the 
one threatening peace in the Senegal-River region. the 
entire subregion is on hot coals. The drama ts that we 
have lost the very foundations of our subregional sta 
bility, that 1s, respect for a promise given. For oi! 
discovered at sea, the Guineans are ready to go back on 
their word. For parcels of irrigable land, Senegalese and 
Mauritanians are ready to slaughter cach other. Al! 
values are definitely being lost on this eve of the ycar 
1410 Hegira. 
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* Bissau’s Rejection of Court Decision Decried 


34190304c Dakar WAL FADJRI in French 
4 Aug 89 pp 6-7 


[Article by Tidiane Kasse: “A Knife in Diouf’s Back”; 
first paragraph is editor's lead] 


[Excerpts] It was a fine lesson to use in our conflict with 
Mauritania. Only the triumph was to be short-lived: 
Bissau has simply rejected the verdict that should have 
confirmed the outline of our common borders. And all 
the Guineans did was use a method that has thus far 
served them well in the dispute between us. 


Its borders contested to the north and south, things 
definitely do not look rosy for Senegal anywhere but on 
its eastern flank bordering Mali. But although the Mau- 
ritanian question surfaced suddenly and brutally, our 
quarrel with Guinea-Bissau is an old story. And it is just 
when we thought we had arrived at a happy ending that 
the question bounced back with greater force. The dis- 
pute has been goo~ ror a few air and naval clashes but has 
never escalates., the two countries having decided to 
refer the matter to international arbitration. 


The disputing of the verdict handed down by the Geneva 
Court established for the occasion in 1985, after a year of 
deliberations, was a stunning blow for Dakar. Triumph 
was already modest, undoubtedly to avoid effusions that 
could wound Guinean sensitivities. Diouf's planned trip 
to Bissau on 4 and 5 August seemed to be in the same 
vein, as did the step represented by the visit of Mr 
Fidelis Cabral De Almada, Guinean minister of state 
presiding over the State Council, who headed his coun- 
try’s delegation in Geneva. 


The cordial nature of this meeting that took place at the 
beginning of the afternoon on 2 August, and was prob- 
ably scheduled at the last minute, was completely 
destroyed by news from the Guinean imbassy in Paris at 
the end of the morning. The Guinean ambassador con- 
firmed his country’s rejection of the Geneva Court's 
judgment, considered “biased and totally favorable to 
Senegal.” A knife in Diouf's back could not have been 
more cutting. All the more so as, ever since the 
announcement of the verdict, Senegal had bent over 
backwards to maintain the low profile of the legal winner 
who triumphs but does not flaunt his victory. Why didn’t 
President Vieyra wait until Abdou Diouf came to Bissau 
to let him know how he felt? Or why not leave to Mr De 
Almada the task of informing Diouf directly? Diouf's 
disappointment was such that he decided to cancel his 
trip to Bissau. Go there to say what? Especially as the 
“mistake” of Andre Sonko’s trip to Nouakchott already 
loomed. 


In this situation, the Guineans simply replayed a tactic 
that so far has been successful for them in the border 
conflict opposing us for 12 years, namely, escalation in 
the face of Senegal’s constant appeasement. They did it 
in 1984 when the quarrel turned to armed conflict with 
the beginning of Senegal’s oil prospecting activities in 
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the disputed zone. On spying the armada deployed by 
Guinea-Bissau, Dakar opted to pack its bags, resume 
dialogue to lessen tensions, and start the process that 
would lead to the Geneva Court arbitration. 


The border line contested by Bissau is based on an 

t reached through an exchange of letters in 
April, 1960, between Portugal and France. It was an 
arrangement between colonial powers that the Guineans 
found suspect as soon as they acceded to independence. 
Rejecting at that time the state succession that would 
have bound them to the treaty, Bissau authorities asked 
that the border be shifted a bit further north—probably 
to include Casamance. Ethnic composition in the area 
served as an pretext. The situation is also favored by 
latent Casamance irredentism, in a region once under 
Portugese influence. [passages omitted] 


Last 30 July, therefore, the Geneva Court of Arbitration, 
presided by the Argentinian Julio Barberis and assisted 
by Andre Gros (France) and Mohamed Bedjaoui (Aige- 
ria), handed down its verdict rejecting all of Bissau’s 
arguments, recognizing the validity of the agreement 
signed between France and Portugal, and confirming 
Senegalese sovereignty over the zone. The latter includes 
the territorial waters, the zone contiguous to them, and 
the continental plateau. It was a simple return to the 
principle of the immutability of colonial borders. 


The judgment, of course, is not binding. But in resorting 
ty international arbitration, one’s morality 1s put on the 
line, insofar as the arbitration 1s initiated by the states 
concerned. Should we consider Senegal cursed with bad 
neighbors then? Are we living in the reality of another 
world not our own? [i is likely the Guinean argument will 
center around the fact that, in its decision, the Geneva 
court heard only one dissenting voice, that of the Alge- 
rian judge Mr Bedjaoui, who did not adhere to the 
verdict of his colleagues and whose opinion 1s listed 


separately in the judgment. 


Yet the atmosphere of cooperation that prevailed 
between Dakar and Bissau in dealing with border ques- 
tions was quite reassuring. For problems crop up all 
along the border. They are linked to migrations of 
people, often Senegalese, who go to “colonize” farmland 
on the Guinean side, fleecing the salinity of our unculti- 
vable soil in their localities. It 1s a secular habit that, 
nonetheless, ended in conflict this year when Guinean 
peasants barred the road, with the help of Guinean 
armed forces, to Senegalese to keep them from reaching 
the land. This resulted in a meeting between authorities 
of the two countries to smooth over difficulties. More- 
over, governors of the border regions meet twice each 
year, on alternating sides of the border, to evaluate the 
situation. Similarly, a boat belonging to Senegalese fish- 
ermer was boarded and inspected by the Guinean Navy 
on 8 June. While Bissau expressed its “surprise,” Dakar 
again opted for dialogue: according to the terms of the 
1985 Arbitration Compromise, article || states that 
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“none of the parties’ activities for the duration of the 
procedure can be held prejudicial to their sovereignty in 
the zone being arbitrated.” 


The “lesson” was decidedly too good for Nouakchott. 
But now that the dream has died, we must face up. True, 
our country has subscribed to principles that earn it 
international respect, but one must also know how to live 
with one’s own vealities. 


* Oil Deposit Disputed by Guinea-Bissau 
34190304d Dakar WAL FADSRI in French 
4 Aug 89 p 7 


[Text] Like the French, we have long imagined ourselves 
bursting with ideas but short of oil. The ideas are still 
there, but lacking force because of the crisis, we naturally 
prefer oil. And Senegalese oil has long since passed from 
myth into reality. It exists, but is only worth what it’s 
worth. There are about 100 million metrc tons 60 
kilometers off Kafountine (Casamance), but they are 
heavy and difficult to mine. 


It was after having long despaired of the aridity of the 
Senegalese sedimentary plateau that prospectors turnec 
to the Sea of Casamance. And the oil shock of 1973 was 
not a misfortune only for us. Interest in the oi! thought to 
exist in Casamance blossomed and the French and 
Americans linked forces to locate the “dome flore™ 
deposit. But the deposit was considered of little interest. 
Sea mining is costly and arduous. lavestment and 
mining costs were not tempting compared to the end 
result. Moreover, it was thought that the jolts in the 
crude market were temporary and that oil-producing 
countries would quickly become sated with oil dollars 
and regain their “senses.” But in 1979 the plot got 
thicker and our oil increased in interest. Senegal also 
needed the oil to loosen the stranglehold of its bill with 
Iraq and Nigeria, its main suppliers. To this end, more- 
over, a Renes plan (Senegalese Energy Redeployment) 
was adopted to shrink our energy bill; the plan, while 
giving priority to the mining of our oil, included peat and 
lignite sources, not to mention solar, which was begin- 
ning to be fashionable. 


The only problem was, the French were not always 
diligent about exploring the black gold off Casamance. 
Especially as, at the end of the 1970's, Guinea-Bissau's 
claims on the area were added to techrucal difficulties in 
mining. And so Senegal turned to Canada to promote 
exploitation of the oil, while instigating an international 
procedure to determine sovereignty of the zone in ques- 
tion. Petrosen was born in 1981 with capital of 130 
million francs, essentially state-held (90 percent). 


After signing the accords, the Canadians began drilling at 
sea and even talked about a second deposit discovered 
off Cape Skirring. Confident in the venture, the North 
Americans granted a loan of 5 billion to Senegal for 
oil-research needs when the agreement was signed, not 
counting technical assistance and training of personnel. 
Things were still at the prospecting stage with a drilling 
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ship, a pipe-column ship, and marker buoys to delimit 
the zone being prospected when the Guineans occupied 
the site in January 1984, forcing Petro-Canada to with- 
draw. Yet considerable progress had been made, since 
they had already gone two-thirds of the way. But the 
Casamance oil returned to the tranquility of the ocean 
floor while the Guineans hailed Petro-Canada’s decision, 
“consistent with the efforts of the Guinean Government 
to seek a peaceful, just, and equitable solution to the 
border dispute, within the framework of the subregion’s 
policy of cooperation, good-neighbor relations, and 


However that may be, the question is whether Senegal’s 
oil is still financially attractive. At the start of the 
eighties, with the price of a barrel below 34 dollars, it was 
said not to be worthwhile: today the price of oil hovers at 
around less than 20 dollars. For its part, despite stiff 
losses, Petro-Canada International has not totally cold- 
shouldered Senegal and pursues its work in both land 
and sea prospecting and data analysis—in the hope of a 
Senes2!<se-Gambian maritime zone. But since once 
piuuen twice shy, the Canadians have taken the precau- 
tion of carrying out the work in concert with both 
countries. 


in any case, the final straw would be if Gambia too 
Starte? singing the tune our neighbors seem to like so 
well. 


* PS Veterans Block New Memwurs, Values 


34190306c Dakar WAL FADJRI in French 
28 Jul 89 p 6 


{Article by A. Camara: “How Do You Get In?”, with 
introductory editorial paragraph] 


[Text] The PS [Socialist Party] 1s open now, but not 
everyone can get it. Political activists responding to the 
call for participation in “renovation™ are deemed espe- 
cially suspect. As the PS gets ready for its national 
council, they are still cooling their heels. 


A.D., a young activist with no party affiliation yet, 
wanted to join the PS now that the winds of renovation 
and opening seemed to be stirring in the institution. The 
first obstacle he ran into was mistrust at the local level, 
which neither his “prestigious” professional position— 
he is, after all, a manager somewhere, and returns to his 
family every week in a chauffeur-driven car—nor his 
social standing (he has his roots in the community) could 
readily overcome. In addi! ion, each trip he had to make 
the rounds to pay his ‘espects to all the militants, 
contribute financially whenever “khawares” [evenings of 
traditional festivities] and “sabars”™ [dance perfor- 
mances] were held, pour out money here and there to 
organize tea and dance parties for the young people, an 
“mbalax” [translation unknown] for the women...and 
even that was not enough. Because local cadres, often a 
tightly knit clique, are determined at al! costs to protect 
and even strengthen their position. 
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It didn’t matter that A.D. enjoyed the support of an 
influential member of the national leadership: he still 
found it difficult to get a party membership card in the 
community where he was born. To join the PS, he has 
had to work his way through the red tape in Dakar, 
hundreds of kilometers from his hometown, at Party 
House, like more than half the new cadres enrolled in the 
period |-30 June. In other words, at the local levels of the 
PS what one still finds is obstructionism, happily 
wedded to political clientism. But there’s more. 


At the conclusion of its congress (4-5 March), there was 
talk in the PS about internal democracy, transparency, 
and discipline. In that light, the census-taking campaign 
of 1-15 June was to be a trial run. According to the 
procedures prescribed, party militants were supposed to 
present themselves for identification. But in reality, in 
almost every “coordination” [party organ responsible 
for local sections], the political leadership simply 
recopied the membership lists of the various commit- 
tees, or even filled in fictitious names. That did not 
require going out into the neighborhood committees. 
Everything could be done behind closed doors, far from 
the eyes of undesirables trying to get themselves legiti- 
mized. So today, with the PS renovation in full swing, 
the rhetoric has changed—but the texture still feels the 
same. There seems hardly any difference between the 
way things were before the March congress and the way 
they look now on the eve of the national council to be 
heid tomorrow, 29 June. The secretary general's warn- 
ings and threats have not succeeded in weaning the PS 
away from obstructionism, exclusionism, indiscipline, 
and lack of internal democracy. In vain has the executive 
bureau, the ruling body of the party, hardened its tone in 
receat communiques and established a monitoring com- 
mittee: officials at the local level are simply not on 
board. They do not recognize as kindred spirits these 
“young wolves with long teeth” whose sudden influx 
seeMs SO Suspicious. 


The last PS congress decided to send everyone back to 
the grass roots in an effort to develop a new political 
culture, one with the capacity to forge a new breed of 
militant. Unfortunately, as explained by Mr Babacar 
Sine, a member of the national executive bureau, “from 
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the moment there was a search for new legitimacy and 
cadres began to protect their positions within the party 
apparatus, people started becoming insanely attached to 
holding on to their own turf. In addition, there is the 
weight of all the party's traditions. But the most serious 
problem for the new members is rivalry with the cadres 
already in place.” 


What weapon is being brought to bear against the 
obstructionism? Just a monitoring committee, entrusted 
with responsibility for supervising implementation of 
directives from the top. And that is practically it. Not 
enough, in fact, to induce the “blockers” to change their 
ways, even if, as Mr Sine says, “the fact that those 
responsible for carrying out the supervision are not 
involved in factional struggles puts them in a better 
position to referee.” In reality, the PS is a victim of its 
Status as a mass party, whose militants identify with it 
not so much from ideology as from more concrete 
interests. It is also a victim, as the publication manager 
of UNITE has noted, of that “one-party culture that the 
dialectic of renovation is intended to destroy.” 


But was it necessary to restructure everything and all at 
once, or should it have been carried out one step at a 
time, beginning with a campaign to change peoples’ 
attitudes? Mr Sine is categorical: “The restructuring is 
integral. It is physical (reforming the committees and 
other party bodies) as well as moral (forging a new breed 
of militant). At a certain point in time we had to break 
with the past. We have done so, and it was not easy.” 


All the same, militants at the grass-roots level do not 
seem to be aware of the break. When Riche Baba Niang, 
organizer and propagandist for the PS, resigned, ii 
served but to confirm the fact that at the top levels of the 
party the old ways are still alive. He decided to leave 
because the PS, instead of “rewarding” him as it should 
have for services rendered (he was responsible for the PS 
penetration into the ranks of the fighters), rewarded his 
minions—one with a tow truck, another with a public 
transport vehicle. “I don’t want to continue being the 
butt of the joke,” he told one of our reporters. Moral of 
the story: even at the very top levels of the PS, political 
clientism is still the name of the game. So how can 
attitudes at the grass-roots level be changed? 
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